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Months ago-:- /hese Shell Research Men 
Were Asked a Question--. 


“Can you develop a BETTER line of household 


products than any now offered the public?” 
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TODAY THEY HAVE THEIR 
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‘SHELL 
FLY 
Spray 


ANSWERS READY 
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“We havedeveloped 
; a lubricant that 
washes out of fab- 

rics with only warm 





“Our newShell Spray won't stain 
walls or curtains 





. H spots -isap- 
: soapsuds~—a real : pear quickly. The new type Shell Sprayer 
“By combining the proper ingredients in pe jfk amuneeme | advantage.’ O. E. 4 simply screws onto a full can of spray 


just the right proportions we have produced 
a finer polish. A few shakes mixes it thor- 
oughly and assures an expert polishing job.”’ 

G. T. Holt, Research Chemist 


Wollam, Asst. Con- R.W.McOmie, Ana 


al Chen 


trol Chemist. 
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The fine Duco fir 
ishes on cars t& onan eee enna — 
require actual p ——— ee b ae 


ishing to rem 
road grime ¢ 
store original lu \ 
Shell Auto Polish, 


will do a better, 
quicker, safer job 
than any I know. 
W. J. Yates, 
Research Chemist 


















“Shell Spring Oil, easy 
to use from the long- 
spouted can, will be 












found the surest way to 
stop squeaks, protect 
springs and make riding 
easier.”’ 

S. D. Surtees, 
Control Chemist 





And today 








Your stores are offering 
them. You’ll see them 
displayed in bright yel- 
low and red labels—the 


these new Shell specialties 
are placed in your hands 


Select the products 
you need; put them to 
the hardest test you can & 
find and watch for the 


colors that identify results Shell research 
Shell filling stations. menhave promised you. ee 
<1-f- 
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“We wanted 
Shell Lighter 
Fluid to catch 
fire quickly, to 
burn with a 
strong flame, to 
burn cleanly. 
We have found 
just the proper 
mixture.” 
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J. McLaren, Dept. Head 
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“A dry cleaner 
is asolvent—to 
take up gums, 
grease, stains—it must be harmless 
to fabrics, quick to dry and above all 
safe. 1 think in Shell Dry Cleaner we 
have combined all these features.”’ 

W.K. Smith, Research Chemist 




















SHELL LABORATORIES 
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Low Fares East— May 22 
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...and this extra privilege: 


With choice of Four Great Routes 
you can go one way, return an- 
other. Bring variety to your trip 
and get more for your money... 


A privilege? Look at the map. 
Southern Pacific stretches its smooth 
steel-ways across the continent in four 
directions. The pioneer of the West, 
it follows the great natural streams of 
commerce. Name the cities you want 
to see. List the natural wonders you 
would like to visit. You can link them 
all in Southern Pacific’s combination— 
go one way, return another. 

Through Los Angeles at no extra- 
fare? Of course. Add to that, if you 
wish, New Orleans and from there an 
ocean voyage, “100 golden hours at 
sea,’to New York—all at no added 





















Some examples of the 
—May 22 to Oct. 31— 


low roundtrips to: 


Boston . $157.76 
Chicago . 90.30 
Columbus 112.80 
Des Moines . 81.55 
Detroit 109.92 
Kansas City . 75.60 
Memphis 89.40 
Minneapolis 91.90 
New Orleans 89.40 
New York City . 151.70 
Omaha 75.60 
San Antonio 75.60 
St. Louis : 85.60 
Washington . 145.86 
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fare—and you sense some of the ad- 
vantages of Southern Pacific travel. 
Choose from the following 4 great 
routes. Go one way, return another. 
Double the enjoyment of your trip. 
Only Southern Pacific offers this choice : 


SUNSET RouTE: San Francisco to 
New Orleans via Los Angeles, El Paso 
and San Antonio. Thence east and 
north. OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake Tahoe 
Line): direct across mid-continent, 
San Francisco via Ogden and Omaha 
to Chicago, ‘San Francisco Overland 
Limited’ 61 1-4 hour transcontinen- 
tal aristocrat. Also ‘‘“Gold Coast Lim- 
ited” and ‘Pacific Limited.”” GOLDEN 
STATE RouTE: Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
E] Paso to Kansas City and Chicago. 
SHASTA ROuTE: California to North- 
west and east over northern lines. 
The “Cascade” and four other trains. 
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Four Great Routes 


Write to F. S. McGinnis for your copy of illustrated booklet ‘4 Great Routes to the East” 
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1800 conversations at once 





through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our great cities is 
crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and water- 
mains, compressed air pipes, pneumatic 
tube systems, telephone and telegraph 
cables, light, power and rapid transit conduits 
lie so close together that any further additions 
create serious engineering problems. Yet the 
number of telephone calls that must flash through 
the underground arteries of great cities is steadily 
increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific minds of the 
Bell System was to find a way for more con- 
versations in existing conduits. Fifteen years ago, 
the pride of the System was a cable containing 
nine hundred pairs of wires. Then by many im- 
provements a cable of twelve hundred pairs was 





“THe TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION’ 


perfected. It was rightly considered a 
scientific triumph. 

Today, cables containing eighteen 
hundred pairs of wires are in service and 
these cables with every wire insulated are only 
two and five-eighths inches in diameter, one- 
half as large as the first nine hundred-pair cable. 
Eighteen hundred conversations at once—six 
hundred more than before—can now pulse 
through this two and five-eighths inches of 
cable. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Better and better telephone service at the lowest 
cost is the goal. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for the 
greater service of the future. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


ACK in 1915, when women generally were wearing hair- 

pins, five-year-old Mary Eleanor remarked musingly, 

“My, but I’d like to be grown up! Then I could do up my 

hair with hairpins, and wash my own dishes, and spank 
my own children, and—” 

Mary Eleanor was, and is, an individualist. And so are we all! 
Individualists, and “fundamentalists,” in that we all want the 
fundamental good things of life for ourselves and our families. We 
want our own gardens; our own houses; our own children to spank 
or not to spank; we dream of a business of our own. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the fact that we are 
swinging back to a recognition of the worth of the fundamental, 
elemental things of life in our modern scheme of living. We are 
actually going back to the “good old days,” picking out the best 
and most worth-while features of pioneer life and fitting them into 
our present style of living. 

Consider the fireplace. We insist upon having this genial old- 
time center of family life in our living rooms: but we want an effi- 
cient heating plant to keep the corners of the whole house warm. 
We want our dinner tables lighted with flickering, flattering 
candles: but we want softly shaded electric lights glowing in wall 
sconces to illuminate the edges of the room, and a good reading 
light beside every living room chair. We feel the need of a cabin in 
the mountains or on the seashore as a refuge from the crowds that 
are too much with us in our week-day life: but we want that cabin 
to have at least a few of the conveniences and comforts of modern 
civilization, and we want a comfortable, charming home to leave 
and to go back to. Fireplaces, candles, cabins, matters of economic 
necessity in those oft-lamented “good old days” have evolved into 
aesthetic necessities in these modern days. 


WE need, in the midst of the complications of present-day exist- 
ence, to go back to elementals to learn that life is worth living. 
When everything goes stale, when we find ourselves wondering 
what it is all about, and why we were born anyway, there is no 
tonic so good as a return to the primitive, by way of mountains or 
seashore. Standing at the edge of a precipice we realize suddenly 
that life is sweet, is well worth living, that we have no desire to re- 
linquish it; that there is something about this universe bigger and 
finer than we poor mortals are able to comprehend. 

We are elemental, fundamental, sons and daughters of the primi- 
tive. And it is a good sign for the future sanity of our race that we 
are learning to mingle simplicity with luxury—to bring back all 
that was good in the good old days and add it to all that is best in 
the present. 
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Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records for 
safety, endurance and mileage. For nine consecutive 
years these better tires have been the choice of the 
winners in every National and International Champion- 
ship Race. 
They hold the Coast to Coast record—Atlantic City en- 
durance test record of 30,000 miles in 26,326 minutes— 
Pike’s Pe2k Record—Taxicab and Bus records, and out- 
standing records on individual owners’ cars. 
You may never put your tires to the gruelling speed or 
endurance test of champions, but you do want the sus- 
tained confidence that with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
on your car, you have the strongest, safest, most 
rugged and enduring tires that science and skill can 
manufacture. 
Firestone Dealers everywhere will save you money and 
serve you better! 
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Vice President, Trans- 
continental Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; Vice Pres- 
ident, National Air 


Transport, Inc. 


‘‘Maps are almost as essential to an aviator as gasoline. 
Accurate, properly prepared maps serve as the link 
which ties an aviator to his course’’ 


OR more than half a century 

Rand MCNally Maps have aided 
in the development of transporta- 
tion. 

They guided the early experts in 
the railroad field. 

Then came the automobile, and 
Rand M¢€Nally & Company charted 
the first road maps and pioneered 
the marking of highways. 

Now Rand MCNally & Company, 
whose maps have been popular with 
flyers ever since the very beginnings 
of aviation, bring out a new series, 
the Standard Indexed Maps with 
Air Trails. 


each state. On one side of a single 
sheet appears as before, the regular 
state map useful to every one who 
travels by rail and until now widely 
used by aviators. 

On the reverse side appears the 
same map, but with different mark- 
ings. It shows public airports, re- 
stricted airports, auxiliary fields, 
seaplane ports, lighthouses, radio 
stations, radio beacons, mag- 
netic declination—everything 
that might help the aviator in 
his flight or the air transport 
executive at his desk. 

Accompanying each map is a 


In this series there is a map for —_ handy booklet. It supplies all 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 





the information any traveler wants 
—-size of cities, hotels, banking facil- 
ities, garages, interurban lines, etc. 

It includes, besides, a complete 
airport directory of the State, giving 
class, operator, location, altitude 
and size. It summarizes Depart- 
ment of Commerce air regulations. 
It tells how to use the map as an 
instrument of air navigation, how to 
fly by compass or landmarks. 

A special accordion fold 
makes the map convenient to 
handle, to fold and unfoid. 
Now obtainable at leading 
booksellers and stationers, or 
direct. 


IRAND MISNALLY & GOMPANY 


Maps Atlases Child Life Magazine 
School Maps General Atiases Renter's Mena Map Headquarters 
wane eee Sage Commercial Atlases Banker's Bulletin 
Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas Dept. D- 9 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 


Children's Books Washington 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


125 EZ. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


San Francisco New York 
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Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Thank you for your helpful letter in answer 
to our inquiry about our proposed trip to South 
Africa. You naturally assumed from my letter 
that we know something about the country, but 
we don’t. We merely decided to go after read- 
ing an account of a big game hunter. Does a 
person have to go on a safari and all that to see 
Africa, and is everything primitive 


SUNSET 


Travel Service 


Tf you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 

“Address Sunset M. agazine, 1045 Sansome St.,San Francisco 


will find most attractive, and they 
contain full descriptions of most of 
the better known dude resorts. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


I am contemplating an air trip, and I would 
like to know if one can be insured for the trip 








Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am planning a trip to Chicago this June. 
Could you give me the rate by rail from Port- 
land to Chicago by the way of San Francisco? 
Would a more direct route be less expensive, 
and how much? When do the reduced rates for 
the summer take effect? Also, could you tell 
me approximately how much my berth and 

meals would come to?—I. E., Oregon. 





there?—Misses M. P. and A. R., Idaho. 








Oh my no! There are 
thousands of miles of 
railroad tracks in Africa. 
Such travel is comfort- 
able, and furthermore there is 
comparatively little danger of 
the engine bolting at the sight 
of a lion or two along the way. 
The railroad has a narrow gauge, 
but over it you may travel from 
Cape Town to Johannesburg— 
nearly 1000 miles and crossing 
three mountain ranges—in 2814 
hours. 

Civilized comfort goes hand 
in hand with century-old native 
life. Modern hotels are there as 
well as primitive thatched 
houses. Modern theaters, build- 
ings, and universities form a 
strange contrast to native dwell- 
ings, as does the Varsity Drag 
to a barbaric Bantu!war dance. 
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“Wonders” of the West 


If Some Tourist Asked You About 
These, How Would You Answer Him? 


1. | wonder why so many of the doors of 
the old missions have a wavy, snaky line ex- 
tending from top to bottom? 


2. I wonder what the carvings upon a totem 
pole represent? 


3. I wonder why so much of the glass one 
sees in the desert is amethyst in color? 


4. I wonder if the eucalyptus tree is a native 
of California? 


5. I wonder why young redwood trees so 
frequently grow in circles instead of being 
scatter 


6. I wonder who were the “Big Four’’ who 
built the first trans-continental railway—The 
Central Pacific? 


(Answers on page 73) 


“gs. The reduced round-trip 
du fare direct is $77.21, 
=. while via San Francisco 

it is $79.84. The reduced 
rates for summer take effect 
May 22. By the way of San 
Francisco your Pullman fare 
from Portland to San Francisco 
will be $8.25 and from San 
Francisco to Chicago, $23.63. 
Dining car service will average 
around $4.00 a day. Over the 
direct route from Portland to 
Chicago the Pullman fare will 
be $23.63. 

Coming via San Francisco you 
have the choice of many 
excellent routes from there to 
Chicago. One route takes you 
by the way of Southern Cali- 
fornia over the Apache Trail of 
Arizona around through Texas 
and New Orleans. Another, by 
the way of Southern California, 











In the cities, too, you will find 


takes you through Kansas City. 





fashionable women lounging in 

cafes with nothing more than a wisp of 
colorful silk on their backs, and in the 
native distri¢ts women laboring in the 
fields with colorful babies on their 
backs. Africa is a land of diamonds, 
gold and sunshine. 

We are sending you some illustrated 
literature on Africa which we are sure 
will whet your appetite still more for 
your trip. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Will you please send me your booklet on 
dude ranches mentioned in your travel service 
in the March issue?—L. A., California. 

So many requests have come 
to us for dude ranch booklets 
that we have exhausted our 
present supply. We are there- 


fore taking the liberty of sending you 
some booklets issued by various rail- 
road lines serving the regions in which 
the ranches are located. 


These you 
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and also if an ordinary life insurance policy 
covers air fatality. (I realize, of course, that 
the risk of walking across a street, or driving 
my own automobile, is probably greater than 
that involved in air travel ge a —— 
transportation company.)—M. , Washing- 
ton. 

Many of the larger insurance 
companies protect their pol- 
icy holders without extra 
charge when traveling by air. 
It is advisable, however, to get in 
touch with the local agent of the com- 
pany with which you are insured to 
see if there is any clause in your policy 
which makes an exception to air 
fatality. 

Consult your local air-line ticket 
agent about insurance. The rate for 
coast travel is 75 cents for $1000. 
Insurance covering passenger liability 
similar to that which applies on all 


Ka 


The most direct route leads 
through Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, 
and Omaha. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I should like to take a short vacation trip 
this spring or early summer to Zion National 
Park in Utah, which I understand is famous for 
its beauty and natural splendor as well as a de- 
lightful spot for a two-weeks’ outing. 

Could you give me some information as to 
the most scenic way to reach the park by rail- 
road, the round-trip rates, the hotels or accom- 
modations in the Park, the points of interest to 
cover while there, etc.? Also, approximately 
the expense for two during this trip. I am quite 
interested in your travel service articles, hence 
my reason for writing.—M. E. H., California. 


“R= You may go via Salt Lake or 
via Los Angeles. Or, you may 
go one of these ways and back 
the other. Costs for one 

person: 

Fare, San Francisco or Oakland to 

Cedar City and return, both ways by 


regular transportation lines is also in the way of Salt Lake: $53.75. 
force on our west coast air lines. Both ways (Continued on page 7 
MAGAZINE * JUNE 1929] 

































































nd All So Still! 





“Above yon gleaming skies of gold 
One lone imperial peak is seen; 
While gathered at his feet in green 
Ten thousand foresters are told. 
And all so still! so still the air 
That duty drops the web of care.” 


—Foaquin Miller. 
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HEN | go on a 
vacation, I want 
something be- 
sides scenery.” 

Well, I don’t blame folks 
for feeling that way about it—but 
they can go to Yosemite and have 
scenery plus. 

Somehow, Yosemite has never im- 
pressed me as being just Half Dome 
and El Capitan and Bridal Veil Falls 
and Glacier Point and the Royal 
Arches. One of the most interesting 
things about Yosemite Falls is the 
little water ouzel who is always taking 
a bath in the rapids at the bottom. 

Yosemite has always appealed to 
me as a place teeming with life and 
with drama. More than a score of 
trips have failed to exhaust the thrill 
of making new discoveries in Yo- 
semite. I feel sorry for the fellow who 
sees nothing but scenery. 

Right now there burns a hankering 
to go in again and see how Carl 
Purdy’s new wild flower garden on 
the floor of the Valley is getting under 
way. Forty acres have been set aside 
to be the world’s greatest flower 
garden. 

“We transplanted half a million 
bulbs and plants last fall,” Carl 
Purdy told me _ the 
other day. “They will 
be up this spring. All 
that I’m worried about 
is what the deer may 
do to them.” 

There probably is 
not another spot on 
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Frank J. Taylor Says There is 
Something 
Besides Scenery 


LN 


J osemtite 


earth where “the wild flower man” 
could plant this kind of a garden so 
successfully. 

The reason is that Yosemite Valley, 
deep gash in the granite Sierra Ne- 
vada, 1s not only a scenic wonder but 
it is a climatic wonder as well. Ex- 
tending as it does, east and west, and 
lined with granite walls more than 
one-half mile high, Yosemite Valley 
plays havoc with nature’s usual laws 
of climate. 

The north wall, which is usually the 
colder side of a mountain, is in the 
case of Yosemite Valley the warmer, 
for the reason that the sun’s rays beat 
on the cliffs all day and turn the gran- 
ite walls into solar heaters, so to speak. 
Here may be seen growing in com- 
plete contentment, trees and plants 
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ordinarily found far to the 
south of Yosemite’slatitude. 

One mile away, the south 

walls of the Valley are in 
perpetual shade. Though 
the south side of a mountain is or- 
dinarily the warm side, these slopes 
are as cool as the northland, and 
here may be found the flora of the 
northwest, growing equally con- 
tentedly. 

Thus there came to be in Yosemite 
Valley, which is but one mile wide and 
eight miles long, a range of plant life 
full of surprises and varied enough to 
satisfy any plant lover. 

This unique feature of the tiny val- 
ley carved across the heart of the 
Sierra Nevada fascinated John Muir, 
the great naturalist, and led him to 
return from his wanderings ever to 
Yosemite. 

From time to time, in view of these 
unique climatic conditions, efforts 
have been made to assemble here a 
great collection of California wild 
flowers. Flowers transplanted from 
the barren foothills and from the 
mountain tops have thrived and blos- 
somed, but the deer, with their in- 
satiable appetites, have invariably 
devoured them. 

The Purdy garden, 
more ambitious than 
any wild flower collec- 
tion hitherto attempt- 
ed, will be a forty-acre 
preserve protected 
from the wild animals, 
rather than from the 
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the wilderness so clearly illustrated that if he 
knows his trees he may also know his altitude 
—at least, approximately—in the mountains. 


for example. Shortly after leaving the 
San Joaquin Valley, at about six hundred 
feet above sea level, en route to Yosemite, he 
reaches the digger pine belt. Pale, gray, 
scraggly pines these, the only pines with 
multiple limbed crests, they inhabit the dry, 
warm, inhospitable Sierra foothills, ranging 
from 1000 to 3000 feet elevation. 

Where the digger pines disappear, the 
ranks of the yellow pines, tall, stately, plenti- 
ful, take up the task of shading the mountain 
sides. 

The yellow pines share their standing 
room with the Douglas firs, deep green, thick 
of foliage, with perfect cones, every one “a 
wonderful Christmas tree,” as travelers al 
ways exclaim. These firs, by the way, are the 
dominant trees of the great forests of Oregon 
and Washington, a thousand miles to th« 
nerth of Yosemite. 

One mile or so above sea level, the Douglas 
firs disappear, and in their places rise the 
noble sugar pine forests. Great, tall, red bark 
trees these, most highly prized lumber trees 
of the forest. 

The six thousand foot elevation introduces 


The Royal Arches, an interesting 
formation that has been well named 














One of the many attractive camp- 
ing sites on the Tuolumne River 
in the Sierra 


public. It will be opened for the 
first time this summer. 

Looking behind the scenery, one 
finds that the climatic surprises of 
Yosemite Valley, with their conse- 
quent results in plant life, are but 
a small indication of the variety to 
be found in the twelve thousand 
square miles of the park as a whole. 

From the upper slopes of Mt. 
Lyell, more than 13,000 feet high, 
down to E] Portal, 2000 feet above 
the sea, there are six life zones, rang- 
ing from the Arctic-Alpine to the 














Lower Sonoran. 

Naturalists say that one mile in 
altitude is the equivalent of eight hundred miles north or 
south from the equator, measured in terms of plant life. 
To illustrate, timberline, at the Arctic Circle, is barely 
above the sea level. At the equator it is three miles above 
the sea. These figures, of course, are subject to such 
modifications as may be made by shaded mountain slopes 
or by winds from a hot desert or a frigid ocean current. 
So it is that within the comparatively small confines of 
Yosemite National Park there may be found all the 
plants and trees that grow in sixteen hundred miles from 
north to south, the entire latitude of the United States, 
for instance. 

But the traveler who looks for it will find the zoning of 
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a new tribe of conifers, the silver firs, which flourish in 
slender, graceful forests up to nine thousand feet, there to 
give way to the low, squatty, and twisted lodge pole pines 
or tamaracks, crowding in countless numbers in the up- 
land meadows. 

Here, too, look for the beautiful mountain hemlock, in 
a narrow belt of timberline, and the Jeffrey pine, which 
may be of any shape, depending upon the winds and 
rocks. The odd Jeffrey pine, for that matter, crowds 
down to lower levels, if the granite rocks are sufficiently 
barren—it thrives on drought and starvation. 

High above them all, where the blizzards beat limbs 
into weird, gnarled shapes, there cling the huddled dwarf 
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"TAKE the conifers of the Yosemite region, § 
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pines and the rowdy, scraggling, half dead junipers, 
denizens of the topmost timberline, pushing ever up- 
ward, windblown ever downward. 

All this that takes place before one’s eyes among the 
conifers of Yosemite Valley is paralleled by a similar 
battle of life among other forms of plant life. Every 
living thing in Yosemite is struggling for its place in the 
California sun. 


LIMBING one summer high above the topmost 
timberline on the slopes of Lyell, across the living 
glaciers, slowly grinding down the mountain, a party of 
us reached the crags and loose boulders, surrounded by 
thousands of cracks, that form the top of the mountain. 
Lifting small boulders, we found beneath them count- 
less thousands of bright orange and yellow ladybugs, 
crowding together in such numbers that they could be 
scooped up by handfuls. These little insects had flown 
hundreds of miles from the fertile lowland valleys to lay 
their eggs on the mountain top. Why, no one knows. 

Knowing this, certain enterprising men make it their 
business to climb Sierra peaks, outside the national park 
areas, and gather ladybugs by the gallon, to sell them by 
the pint and quart to orchardists who prize the little 
insects because of their voracious appetites for tree 
aphis. 

Up there on the highest mountain peaks, high above 
the timber belts, it always seems that the wild flowers 
are a little brighter, a little gayer, than anywhere else on 
earth, though life is but 
for a day. Why should 
they be more cheerful 
than their more favored 
cousins down where the 
soil is richer and the sun- 
shine warmer? 

A naturalist friend has 
idea. He says the 
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Even the bears visit 
with the rangers in 
Yosemite 














(Above) 
Half Dome 
as seen from 
Glacier Point 


insects that drift from 
flower to flower are 
fewer and farther be- 
tween, high on the 
mountain top, there- 
fore only those blos- 
soms which are bright- 
est attract the insects 
and are pollenized: 
only the brightest sur- 








Waterwheel Falls—swishing, swirling, 
ever wasting its vast store of energy 
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vive on the mountain 
peaks. 

We have always wondered why the Big Trees grow 
where they do, and not all over the mountains. The 
Giant Sequoias, I mean, some of which have been stand- 
ing for five thousand years in one place. 

We may never know the real answer, but it makes one 
ponder what did happen to this old earth. Some natu- 
ralists believe that the sequoias once ruled the forests of 
the land. Petrified bits of them have been found in 
many parts of America. 

Those sequoias which did survive have developed 
most interesting characters and habits. For one thing, 
the manner in which they have intrenched themselves in 
their isolated fortresses on sheltered Sierra slopes, how 
they have made themselves almost immune from fire 
with their soft, non-inflammable bark, how they have 
spread out their roots so as to hold veritable reservoirs 
of water, sponge-like, and having done these things, how 
they look on serenely as civilization meanders by. 

Editor’s Note:—In Sunset we avoid continuing articles 
in the back of the book. If you would like more “‘inside”’ 
information about Yosemite, however, turn to page 70. 
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“(he Blue Water is Calling 


By 
T O d P owe | | board power plant purring | 


HE clouds are 
going, the winter 
has gone and, 


whether it be out 
to sea or far up in some 
mountain lake, the jolly 
little gods that dwell in 
blue water are calling. So, 
ho! for the open water! 
Bring out your boats, good 
fellows, and off! The 
whole wide world of the 
West awaits you, lake and 
stream, cove and sound, bay and the rolling of old Father 
Pacific himself are yours for the taking. 

From Mexico to Alaska there are bays, coves, straits 
and island-jeweled passages. In central California alone 
are more than five thousand miles of waterways navigable 
to motor-boating. And nobody knows what a wealth of 
winding reaches, what miles upon miles of long, straight 
shoots, what hundreds—yes, thousands—of gem-like 
coves and little harbors Oregon and Washington can 
boast. As for the inland states of the West—they have 
their lakes, their great artificial bodies of water im- 
pounded behind giant dams, their scores of rivers and 
creeks and even rivulets where there is plenty of water to 
float one of the modern craft with its outboard motor. 

So be on your way, you heirs to the salt water heritage, 
and whether you trace back to the comrades of Lief the 
Bold, Sir Francis or good old Christopher, go seek the pot 
of gold that, for water-folk, lies around the next 
tree-decked point, beyond the farthest billow 
or under the lily-pads in the hole where the 
Big One waits for you to try your luck. 

Here in the West, and especially 
on the Pacific coast, this motor 


S0, Ho! for the Open Water 
Where Traf fic Officers and 
Speed Limits are Unknown 












boating is an every season sport 
and, now that the outboard 
motor has brought it down in- 
to the average man’s grasp, 
almost an everyman’s 






the water, with your out- 


merrily gives a sensation 
of speed that neither a 
racing car nor an airplane 
can equal. Forty miles an 
hour in a_fourteen-foot 
boat is the peer of a hun- 
dred and forty in a four- 
teen passenger plane. 

The outboard boat is a 
wonderful accessory for 
the fisherman who wants 
to get there. I never will forget one time when IJ fished al! 
day at the mouth of the Napa River and had to heave the 
oars against a very heavy head of current and tide to re 
turn to the wharf. It seemed more like thirty miles than 
three. An outboard motor would have chugged me in 
easily and made that twilight the end of a perfect day in- 
stead of one long curse from a set of soft city-pampered 
muscles. 

Once at Diamond Lake, Oregon, the resort fish-dope- 
ster pointed out the main rainbow hole which, of course— 
and correctly so—was far across the lake from camp. By 
the Armstrong method of boat travel, the trip there and 
back would have taken a major share of the one glorious 
day I had to spend. An outboard motor boat did the 
whole trip easily and smoothly within a half hour—and |! 
might add that four grand six-pound rainbows taken on 
light fly tackle made it a glorious day. 

For reaching the duck ports on large bodies of 

water or back in the tidewater sloughs the 

outboard motor struts its stuff to grand 
advantage. Most wisely, however, the 
legislators have made it unlawful to 

_ shoot game birds frcm a motor- 
\ powered boat. Needless to say, 

\ if shooting from such a boat 
were permitted, the old quack- 

er family would have a heck 
of a time these days doing 










sport as well. In other 
parts of the country, 
where boats are tied up 
or on the ways, pending 
the exit of J. Frost, Esq., 
and the reopening of navigation, 
us wild ’n’ woolly boys are hav- 
ing the time of our lives with 
the put-put. 

Whether you like best the hundred 
yard sprint with the little craft or the 


hundred mile cruise in one not much ae 


bigger, there is no end to the joy of 
water-motoring. The thrill of skim- 
ming along, ‘so close to the surface of 
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Outboard motors have reached a stage 
where starting is almost as easy and 
simple as starting an automobile 
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anything but keeping on the 
wing and flying high. So in 
this case, the outboard is 
merely means of transporta- 
tion. When you get there, park 
vour motor in the boat andthus 
comply with the law as_ well 
as maintain your standing as a 
good sportsman. 
Thirty minutes before sunrise—oft 
across the lake to the blind, through 
—— snappy dawn mists—it’s just com- 
fortable relaxation. But try to row 
encumbered with a sport store shelfful 
of clothing on and see how you like it! 
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The outboard motor has contributed more to the the exhaust staccato which has always made static of at- 
pleasure of fishing and hunting than any other item of tempted conversation aboard a motor boat. 


sport equipment. The sport has taken a wonderful hold on the red- 

Outboard motor craft development has evolved in a blooded section of the population. Scores of clubs have 
very few years from mere motorized rowboats to very been formed by outboard enthusiasts, numbers of them 
ample power-propelled pleasure, racing and even work are fostering racing meets, endurance cruises and the like. 
boats and barges. Outboard motored boats have all the _ Believe it or not, in 1928 there were almost five thousand 
gadgets of the larger cruisers—teakwood and mahogany _ separate and distinct programmed contests held for out- 
woodwork, flaring bows and all the rest of it. board craft in these more or less united states! 

For cruises you may have a twenty-footer, cabin type While perhaps some of the other events at these meet- 
with sleeping quarters, galley, plenty of covered cockpit ings are of more real importance to the ordinary boatman, 
room, electric lights and all of the refinements of the 
very expensive in-motored yachts. The greatly in- 
creased interest in outboard motoring has forced 
nanufacturers to provide marine fittings which for- 
merly could be secured only for the more comprehen- | 
sive yachts and cruisers. | 

















N waters under governmental supervision, all out- 

board driven vessels of sixteen feet or greater 
length are subject to the regulations of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. That is, in 
matters of equipment—lights, signals, life-preservers, | 
fire extinguishers, etc. These regulations should be re- 
viewed and complied with before you launch into the 
game. "Tis all for your own, your family’s and your 
guest’s safety. There are many outboard motorists 
“getting by” without observing these rules, due to lack 
of sufficient inspectors, but just try having an accident 
which evokes the attention of the federal authorities 
and let them find out you haven’t abided by the regu- 
lations! 

One fine advantage of water motoring is that the 
trafic rules are the same on all waters, everywhere. 
Thus the boatman differs from the motorist who finds 
himself, on his landlubber cruises, up against a differ- 
ent set of rules in each town, county or state. 

You can pick up an outboard motor craft now just 
as you do an automobile—out of a salesroom. 

You can just about take your pick of the different 
sorts of marine craft, too, for they’re all made now- 
adays to take the handy little outboard power plants— 
sea-skiffs, sea-sleds, step-planes, runabouts, cruisers 
with sleeping compartments, boats for fishing and 
hunting and yacht dinghys may all be propelled by 
these motors. 

If you must go to mountain lakes or distant rivers, 
you can lash your skiff and motor to the top of your —=—————————————— — 
automobile or more handily tow 
it on a trailer. Then be on your way, go seek the speed events and the spectacular stunts have 

The motors themselves can be the pot of gold which, for their part, too, in developing public interest and in 


: . Se ee water folk, lies just beyond a ; ce - : 
carried to and fro in an oversized that farthest billow advancing the manufacture of motors. As in auto- 



































suitcase, in which there is also mobile competition, many of the kinks first tried in 
room for fishing tackle and other ~“G~ racing machines have been turned to advantage in 
small items of duffel. the design and refinement of the ordinary motor. 

You used to have to coddle your motor to start it, but Yes, old timer, the motor cars may crowd you off the 


the days of pulling lustily on the starter-rope, pulling road and, along with the paved highways may drive the 

some more and still some more are about gone. Outboard remnants of our game and fish up the last semblance of 

motors have reached a stage where starting is almost as__a frontier but, brother, you’ll have the freedom of water- 

easy and simple as the present day method of starting ways to travel forever more. 

automobiles. So nose out your dashing, swishing motor boat, with 
Arecent and very noteworthy improvement inoutboard _ its bow heaving spray like a spouting whale, head her into 

motors has been the elimination of a large percentage of _ the waves, and give her the gun, there ain’t no traffic cops! 
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In This Article Gilbert Gordon Points the 





ESTWARD, Ho! marches 
a strange phalanx of liter- 
ary brain children, a 
quaint array of characters 
which have woven romance and 
humor in American life and history. 
Through the mists we see them on 
parade, those imps of the immortal 
Mark Twain. Skipping along are the 
prankish Huck Finn and Tom Saw- 
yer, and hop-hopping behind is. the 
shade of “Daniel Webster,” the one 
and same frog that furnished the in- 
spiration of that ludicrous master- 
piece, “The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras.” And, somewhere in this 
mirthful galaxy, looms the sprightly 
Connecticut Yankee, late of King 
Arthur’s court. 


All of these and the procession of 


other whimsical Twainian wags are 
today marching toward the setting 
sun to a refuge that is to be the shrine 
of Mark Twain—a mecca for world 
lovers of the famed humorist where 
they may gaze upon his mementos 
and manuscripts and linger beside the 
rolling California hills of the ’49er 
gold seekers. 

The shrine of Mark Twain is not as 
yet completed, but it is an assured 
project. It will be located in Angel’s 
Camp, Calaveras County, heart of the 
famous California Mother Lode coun- 
try which was the stamping ground of 
hardy fortune seekers during the roar- 
ing days of 1849. It will take the form 
of a museum housing mementos of the 
humorist, and a_ beautiful outdoor 
fountain with a bullfrog image view- 
ing the scene from a pedestal, in 
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Tuttletown, 


Reno 


TRACY 


memory of the celebrated jumping 
frog story. 

Plans for the shrine and _ bullfrog 
fountain are rapidly being completed 
under the direction of enterprising 
residents of Angel’s Camp and a com- 
mittee of prominent westerners 
headed by F. 
natural resources for the State of Calli- 
fornia. This committee is completing 
all details of the shrine project and it 
is expected that architects will be 
commissioned shortly to prepare plans 
and specifications for the edifice. 

To vision the romance which in- 
spired plans for the shrine of Mark 
Twain, spread a map before you and 
put a finger on St. Joseph, Missouri, 
where young Sam Clemens started on 
his great adventure into the frontier 
= est. Vision his thrilling journey by 
Overland stage through the Indian 
country over the Bad Lands to Car- 
son City, Nevada, his temporary des- 
tination. Then, later, follow with him 
over the high Sierra on that pioneer 
trail that leads to Eldorado. 

Now, in this historic Mother Lode 
country of California, you may ob- 
serve, if your map is so inscribed, a 
strirg of quaint names— ghost cities 
cf the golden days of ’49. There is 
You Bet, Slumgullion, 
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G. Stevenot, director of 


Way 


hrine 


Twain’s old shack 
at Virginia City, 
now preserved at 
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Whisky Slide, Shotgun, Jesus Maria, 
Jenny Lind, and then— Angel’s Camp. 

Or, from San Francisco, it is less 
than a five-hour ride to Angel’ s Camp, 
over perfect roads via Oakland, 
thence to Tracy, Stockton, Linden, 
San Andreas, and then finally Angel’s 
Camp—142 miles from the Golden 
Gate. 

So to this historic spot march those 
droll characters immortalized by the 
pen of the humorist, there to be 
housed and cherished in a suitable 
shrine and enriched with every Twain 
souvenir and manuscript that may be 

gathered by those who seek to keep 
hie spirit bright for posterity. 

And, appropriately enough, the 
shrine is to have a comic relief that 
the humorist himself would have 
visioned—an image of that giant bull- 
frog, “Dan’l Webster,” which fur- 
nished the inspiration of the Jumping 
Frog story, a yarn that made the 
world laugh. For it was here that old 
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Jim Smiley challenged any 
frog in the world to outhop his 
own Dan’! Webster, and it was 
here that the historic hopper 
contest took place. The frog 
of fiction will be preserved for 
posterity as a quaint reminder 
of the humor that Mark Twain 
found in the mad rush for Cali- 
fornia gold. 

So inspiring was this _pros- 
pect that one of the Twain 
shrine committeemen, the good 
Rev. Robert Edward Brown of 
Oakland, waxed poetic, and he assures 
us, in one bit of verse to the Jumping 
Frog, that— 


“As for the frog, he still is seen, 
With vest of gold and coat of green! 
To Mark Twain’s plaza every Spring 


The frog returns to leap and sing!” 


No only this, but Angel’s Camp 
4N is to be the scene each Spring of 
1 Jumping Frog contest—a sort of 
festa with a "49er whoopla atmos- 
phere, reviving again the cities which 
Twain himself describes in these 
words: 

“You will find it hard to believe 
that there stood at one time a fiercely 
flourishing little city, of 2000 or 3000 
souls, with its newspaper, fire com- 
pany, brass band, volunteer militia, 
bank, hotels, noisy Fourth of July 
processions and speeches, gambling 
halls, crammed with tobacco smoke, 
profanity and rough bearded men of 
all nations and colors, with tables 
heaped with gold dust—streets 
crowded and rife with business 
—town lots worth $400 a front 
foot—labor, laughter, music, 
dancing, swearing, fighting, 
shooting, stabbing—a_ bloody 
inquest and a man for break- 
fast every morning—and now 
nothing but lifeless, homeless 
solitude. In no other land, in 
modern times, have towns so 
absolutely died and disap- 
peared, as in the old mining 
regions of California.” 

In another of these ghost 
cities—Tuttletown—is the 
crumbling store where the hu- 
morist is said to have sand- 
wiched in a brief period of 
clerking with his prospecting: 
selling molasses, bacon and 
beans to miners who clumped 
before the counter, their ears 
primed for the quick wit and 
quaint droll of “that funny 
Sam Clemens fellow!” The 
site of his old cabin on Jackass 
Hill is still pointed out. 

Nearby on the Mother Lode 
road is the old camp of San 
Andreas, another haunt of Twain and 
which, by the way, claims the dis- 
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HREE months of camp life on Lake 
Egyptian 
mummy to his pristine vigor, and give 
him an appetite like an alligator. I do not mean 
the oldest and driest mummies, o 
Fresher ones. The air up there in the clouds is very 
pure and fine, bracing and delicious. 
shouldn't it be?—it is the same the angels breathe.” 
—Mark Twain. 


Tahoe would restore an 


tinction of being the locale of the 
thrilling jumping frog contests. Here 
are a number of old buildings of his- 
torical interest. The camp has nar- 
row streets and the settled air of an 
ancient town still relishing the memo- 
ries of the past. 

But the Twainian atmosphere does 
not end here. Just beyond in the high 
Sierra over which trekked those 
hardy -gold seekers and immigrants, 
nestle the sapphire waters of Lake 
Tahoe. Here Twain must have found 
a fountain of youth, for he writes this 
appreciative tribute: 

“Three months of camp life on Lake 

Tahoe would restore an Egyptian 
mummy to his pristine vigor, and give 
him an appetite like an alligator. I do 
not mean the oldest and driest mum- 
mies, of course, but the fresher ones. 
The air up there in the clouds is very 
pure and fine, bracing and delicious. 
And why shouldn’t it be?—it is the 
same the angels breathe. I think that 
hardly any amount of fatigue can be 





Living again the ‘‘days of old, 
the days of gold, the days of ’49”’ 
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course, but the 


And why 
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gathered together that a man 
cannot sleep off in one night 
on the sand by its side. Not 
under a roof, but under the sky. 

“T know a man who went 
there to die, but he made a 
failure of it. He was a skeleton 
when he came, and could 
barely stand. He had no appe- 
tite and did nothing but read 
tracts and reflect on the future. 
Three months later he was 
sleeping out of doors regularly, 
eating all he could hold three 
times a day, and chasing game over 
mountains 3000 feet high for recre- 
ation. And he wasa skele‘on no longer, 
but weighed part of a ton. I con- 
fidently commend his experience to 
other skeletons.”’ 





And Twain described his first 
glance at beautiful Tahoe in poetic 
language 


“At last the lake burst upon us—a 
noble sheet of blue water lifted 6300 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
walled in by a rim of snow-clad moun- 
tain peaks that towered aloft full 
3000 feet higher still. It was a vast 
oval, and one would have to use up 
eighty or a hundred good miles in 
traveling around it. As it lay there 
with the shadows of the mountains 
brilliantly photographed upon its sur- 
face, I thought it must surely be the 


fairest picture the whole earth 
affords.” 
After wandering for seven years 


over the gold and silver hills of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, Twain finally 

landed in the biggest camp of 
all—San Francisco. 

Here dark davs followed, 
and he was ovt of another job 
when the literary weekly 
“Californian” edited by Bret 
Harte suspended publication. 
For months he did not earn a 
penny, and he avoided his 
friends. Of this he wrote: 

“{ became an addict at slink- 
ing—TI slunk frem back street to 
back street, I slunk away from 
approaching faces that looked 
familiar. During all this time 
I had but one piece of money— 
a silver ten-cent piece—and I 
held to it and would not spend 
it on any account, lest the con- 
sciousness coming strong upon 
me that I was entirely penni- 
less might suggest suicide. I 
had pawned everything but the 
clothes I had on; so I clung to 
my dime desperately till it was 
smooth with handling—”’ 

Perhaps that same smooth 
dime and other symbols of 
Mark Twain’s sunny journey 
through frontier Western life 
will grace the archives of his shrine 


in the green hills of CalaverasCounty. 
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T is most encouraging to 
meet a man like Earl 
Cummings. When you 
~ look at him and talk to 
him, you realize that here’s a 
fellow who eats three large, 
beautiful meals a day, enjoys 
them to the full, and has no in- 
digestion afterwards! Who 
could ask for more? Here’s a 
man who can laugh, who 
probably always has laughed. 
None of your painfully neu- 
rotic, worrying, and all-tied-up- 
psychically artists. He’s been a 
member of the Bohemian Club 
for twenty-five years and a 
Bohemian for at least fifty. 
He’s had a good time; yet he 
has arrived. He is acknowl- 
edged as a leading American sculp- 
tor, and yet, happy man, has suc- 
ceeded not only in accomplishing that 
enviable eminence, but in covering up 
any evidences of the struggle and who 
has apparently forgotten any of the 
suffering. 
There he stands in his great barn of 
a studio which is in the back yard of 
his home on Clay Street in San Fran- 
cisco. From under the eaves, high up 
by the tin roof, streamers of ivy 
dangle down onto the shoulders of 
enormous plaster men and women and 
horses and jaguars. Rather lost at 
the feet of these great creations is the 
big, hearty workman who made them. 
He is dressed in overalls and a faded 
green sweater, with a flannel shirt 
over the sweater, the tails of the shirt 
dangling about his legs and smeared, 
like his trousers, with plaster and clay. 
He has a comfortable “bay window.” 
He has a round, ruddy face with 
shrewd but kindly eyes. He is sure to 
have a pipe in his mouth and a slouch 
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Earl Cummings 
Sculptor and Duck Shooter 


By Willard Johnson 


A sketch of an interesting westerner whose work 1s one 
of the attractions at the All-American Exhibition of 


Sculpture, Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco 


like. All the woodwork in the 
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Temple is carved. And then, 
well, that seemed to lead natu 
rally to other forms of sculp- 
ture, and I got interested. 
“No,” he said, in answer to 
my obvious question, flipping 
a piece of clay onto the pile of 
broken plaster and waste-paper 
at the foot of the statue on 
which he was working. “No, | 
never carve in wood any more 
—haven’t for a long time. | 
came to San Francisco when | 
was twenty and after a year or 
two here I won a scholarship 
up at the Mark Hopkins school 
and began to model. I studied 
under Arthur Matthews and 
Douglas Tilden for a year or 
so. Tilden was doing the Me- 
chanics Statue then, and I 
worked in his studio while he 
was enlarging it. You know 
the statue down on Market and 
Battery. Then Mrs. Hearst 








M. Earl Cummings and an 
example of his art, ‘‘Thirst,”’ 
fountain Figure in Washing- 
ton Square San Francisco 


hat or cap on his head, so that you 
cannot quite be sure of the shape of 
his mouth or whether he is slightly 
bald (as you suspect) or not. 

“How did you happen to take up 
sculpture?” I asked him one day, 
wondering why he hadn’t been a 
bricklayer or a surgeon or a mural 
painter or a banker. 

“Well,” he said, “you see, I was 
born in Salt Lake City way back in 
1876, and when I was a kid there I 
used to do a little wood-carving. Later 
a professional wood-carver came to 
Salt Lake to do a lot of work on the 
Mormon Temple which was. still 
under construction, and he urged me 
to do more of it. So I worked a couple 
of years under him; in fact I did a 
good deal of work on the Temple 
itself—doors and stair-cases and the 
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became interested in my work 
and sent me to Paris for three 
years of study at the Beaux 
Arts, where I worked under Mercier. 
And when I came back, Aiken, one 
of the instructors at Hopkins, went to 
Europe, so I was given his job. Later 
I began to teach over at the Univer- 
sity—and I still have classes there 
two days a week. I like teaching. I’ve 
been there for twenty-five years now.” 


O that is how Earl Cummings 

came to be a solid fixture in the ar- 
tistic world of the West. Twenty-five 
years at the University of California, 
twenty-five years as a member of the 
Bohemian Club, twenty-five consecu- 
tive years as the artist member of the 
Park Commission: with granite and 
bronze monuments in a_ hundred 
places to show for it: the statue called 
“La Soif” in Washington Square, the 
Burns monument in Golden Gate 
Park, the bust of General Young in 
Salt Lake City, the Becker Fountain 
in front of the De Young Museum, 
the Rideout Fountain in the music 
concourse— (Continued on page 67 
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T was this fellow Kenyon 
who gave me the idea of go- 
ing in for amateur garden- 
ing—Kenyon, plus the fact 

that every time I appeared on 
the golf course, the club enter- 
tainment committee threatened 
to resign. Somehow they seemed 
to think that I was encroaching 
upon their duties. As long as I 
continued to supply amusement, 
they said, the committee wasn’t 
necessary. Well, I don’t mind 
spreading fun and happiness through 
this world; but after all, you have to 
leave something for the boy scouts to 
do. So I quit golf. 

It was about this time that I got 
acquainted with Kenyon. I used to 
see him occasionally on the 5:15; and 
one evening, he dropped into the seat 
along side of me, and we became more 
or less chatty. His hobby was gar- 
dening. At first, his talk about decidu- 
ous trees and perennials and so on 
was like what the fellow said about 
the restaurants—all Greek tome. But 
before long, I began to develop a mild 
interest. If Kenyon got such a whale 
of a lot of fun out of making two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, why shouldn’t I? Be- 
sides, it represented a certain amount 
of exercise; and having definitely and 
firmly stowed my golf clubs in the 
attic, I needed some kind of exercise 
—something not too strenuous, and 
easy to do. And what was simpler 
than gardening? You planted seeds 
in the ground, and then let jolly old 


IMustrations by Philip Little 
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ophers 


The 


of an Amateur Gardener 


True 


By 
John Kugene Hasty 


Dame Nature do the rest. And it was 
not without its glory. When you had 
guests at the house, you could casu- 
ally refer to the vase of orchids on the 
piano, and remark in an offhand way, 
“Oh, yes, I raised ’em myself, right 
here on the place.” 


O the next time I ran into Kenyon, 
I broached the subject of taking 
up gardening. 

“What kind of gardens are you go- 
ing to put in?” he asked. 

“Oh, just gardens—the ordinary 
garden variety of garden, a good home 
for a few seeds that want to get up in 
the world. Maybe I’ll plant a lawn, 
too.” 

“Tt takes three generations to create 
a good lawn,” he remarked. 

“That’s easy enough,” I answered, 
“Bobby is out of school now, and I 
know I can get his grandfather to 
help, too.” 

“Ever had any experience in gar- 
dening?” he asked, ignoring my wise- 
crack. 
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“No,” said I, “What do I need 
to start?” 

“Sympathy,” he said. “But go 
ahead; I’m all for you.” 

I gathered that successful gar- 
dening called for something more 
than mere enthusiasm, although 
I didn’t see why, out of all the 
people in the world, seeds 
should have special grudge against 
me. Anyway, I started with the 
lawn. At the end of three 
months, I didn’t have much grass; 

but I had a lot of knowledge. 
There are only a few things which 
can spoil a lawn, but most of those few 
things have an annoying habit of hap- 
pening. My first lawn was scraggly 
and sparse. I had made the mistake, 
common to most novice gardeners, of 
overlooking the fact that possibly 
some of the seeds will not germinate. 
Moreover, I had planted Kentucky 
Blue Grass which doesn’t grow thickly 
enough to make a good lawn. A mix- 
ture should be used; so I went to a 
local seedsman and asked his advice 
about proportions. Rather than quote 
my mixture here, however, I am going 
tosuggest that eachof youconsultsome 
local authority before making your 
lawn. Different sections of the West re- 
quire different grass mixtures. One 
pound of seed is needed for each 160 
square feet lawn area. I re-seeded,and 
started all over; and this time a heavy 
rain washed out most of the seeds. 
Those that weren’t washed out were 
“drowned” where the water stood in 
little depressions in the ground. I 
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began to understand then 
what Kenyon had meant 


As a rookie in the army 
of gardeners I 


and evenly distributed. On that day, 
I think, I knew how the soldiers of 
Xenophon felt when they beheld the 
sea. All I had to do now in order to 
have a perfect lawn was to roll or 
tamp it, and trim it occasionally. Or, 
at least, so I thought: But as they 
say in the movie sub-titles, the shad- 
owy figure of Destiny, hovering in the 
background, had other things in store 
for me—the other things being weeds, 
gophers, and moles. 

I shall deal with weeds, the least 
difficult of these pests, first—least 
dificult because no matter how ob- 
streperous a weed it is, it will eventu- 
ally yield to a well-directed, 
energetic treatment. Even 


first the cutting off of the top of 


about it taking three gen- 
erations to put in a good 
lawn. No doubt, a young 
fellow, full of courage 
and vision, started out to 
plant a lawn; and by the 
time his grandchildren 
were of age, they finished 
up the job. However, I 


tried fighting weed ene- 
mies by routing them 
with a knife. Later my 
movements were more 
strategic and I attacked 
the enemy with a weed 
eradicator. This meth- 
od of warfare permit- 
ted me to assume an 
upright position. 


a weed, if done often enough, 
will discourage it. It’s sim- 
ply a matter of patience 
and plenty of it. But you 
don’t have to outwit it. 
It doesn’t lead you on, mak- 
ing you believe that at last 
you are rid of the pesky 
thing, and then bob up some 
other place, probably in 


went at it again, first 

applying well-decomposed manure 
and turning it in, then laying a loamy 
top-soil, and finally raking and tamp- 
ing until the ground was perfectly 
smooth. 

And here, I discovered a little trick 
in the matter of seeding. Instead of 
allowing the seed to fall where it list- 
eth, I divided it into two lots. The 
first lot was sown, as evenly as pos- 
sible, in strips running in one direc- 
tion—say, north and south. After 
this had been raked in, the second 
batch was sown in strips running in 
the opposite direction—that is, east 
and west. The result was an ex- 
tremely even distribution of seed. 

After planting, the next step is 
watering. And at this point, I might 
digress to say that the first three es- 
sentials for a good lawn are water, 
water and water. I have seen grass 
plots, beautiful grass plots, made to 
grow on sand lots simply through the 
tact that they were given plenty of 
moisture. An automatic sprinkling 
system, the pipes laid in the ground 
before the lawn is planted, is probably 
more efficient and certainly less bur- 
densome than sprinkling with a hose, 
although I used the latter. A new 
lawn should be kept constantly moist, 
sprinkled lightly at least four times a 
day. After the grass is up and well- 
matured, one or two good soakings 
a day will suffice. 


BOUT two weeks after my third 
planting, I was rewarded one 
morning by seeing what appeared to 
be a green mould covering the surface 
of the yard. It was grass—tiny, 


fragile shoots of grass, but healthy 
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your dahlia bed, and 
carry away your prize 
dahlia, stalk and all, 
just by way of show- 
ing you that you’re 
not so smart after all. 
A weed is tough; but 
it lacks imagination. 
The principal weeds 
with which I had to 
contend daily were 
burr clover, dande- 
lion, and wild morning 
glory. The former 
occurs in thick 
patches, and very 


enemies would 


closely resembles  Y—~ez_ _ 

, Z i ae 
clover, except that k est 
the leaves are small- y GRASS 

) SEED 
er and grow ona 


tangle of short run- 
ners. As far as I 


From my study of 
garden battle tactics 
I now know that by 
using best grass seeds, 
and commercial fer- 
tilizers in place of 
manure, few weed 


approached my lawn 
territory. We live and 
learn about gardening! 


It spreads rapidly, especially when it 
is clipped along with the rest of the 
lawn; and left to itself will soon crowd 
out the grass. Due to the fact that it 


is usually so intertwined with the | 


grass that the use of plant poisons and 
sprays would destroy considerable 
patches of lawn, the most effective 
way of eliminating it is to disentangle 
the runners, tracing them back until 
you find the spot where they con- 
verge and enter the ground. Then 
with a knife or sharp garden trowel, 
carefully remove the entire plant, 
root and all, filling the hole with top 
soil and reseeding, or, better yet, 
patching the wound with sod. As a 
matter of fact, I have found it an ex- 
cellent plan to keep a plot of grass for 
the sole purpose of cutting sod for 
patches. 


ANDELIONS, I have heard it 
argued, can only be removed by 
getting down on one’s dimpled knees 
and going after them bare-handed. 
But this method is only efficacious 
when the plants are young, and the 
ground moist and soft. Like most 
perennial weeds—which include wild 
morning glory, poverty weed, Cana- 
dian thistle, alkali mallow and knap 
weed—-mature dandelions have a root 
system extending to no little depth. 
Attempting to pull them out by hand, 
or even using implements for that 
purpose, usually results in no more 
than breaking off the top and the first 
three or four inches of the root. In 
time, the plant comes up again, 
thicker and more luxuriant than ever. 
In dealing with perennial weeds, 
providing that they are not entan- 
gled with the grass, I have found 
plant poisons the most successful. 
There is a plant poison (name upon 
request) which furnishes asclose 
to apermanent solution to the 
weed problem as anything | 
have ever used. This poison is 
a liquid, sprayed on the leaves 
and stalks, or, in the case of 
dandelions, applied by plac- 
ing a few drops in the center 
or crown of the plant. It is 
have 










know, this weed 
has no flowers, but 
at certain times de- 
velops small burrs. 
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absorbed by the leaves, carried into 
the root system, and thus destroys the 
entire plant—for good and all. 

It is easier, however, to prevent 
weeds from getting a start in your 
lawn than it is to get rid of them. 
Mainly, they have two means of 
entry—the seeds are mixed with the 
grass seed itself, and are distributed 
through the manure used as fertilizer. 
For this reason, it is wise to purchase 
tested grass seeds from a reliable seed 
concern, and to use commercial ferti- 
lizers. 


T= most persistent enemies of 
my lawn, however, were gophers, 
accompanied by their little play- 
mates, moles. One sunny morning, I 
liscovered on the velvety green ex- 
panse which I had worked so hard to 
secure, several little conical piles of 
earth. They puzzled me somewhat, 
but they didn’t seem to be anything 
serious. On removing them, I found 
that each pile concealed a small hole 
in the turf, which I patched with sod. 
The next morning the sod was gone; 
and around each of the holes was an 
area where the grass had been chewed 
down to the bare ground. 

Thus between the gophers and my- 
self began a struggle which continued 
well over five years, during which 
time not only the lawn but shrubs, 
trees and garden plants were num- 
bered among the casualties. I have 
actually seen a gopher work at the 
roots of a young broom tree, and drag 
the whole tree into his run-way. In 
the course of time, my lawn took on a 
patch-work appearance, and was 
fairly catacombed with gopher bur- 
rows. First, I tried drowning these 
pests by opening a burrow and letting 
the hose run into it; but the 
only apparent result was an 
increased water bill. After 
that, I tried gassing them 
with gopher bombs and car- 
bon bisulphide; then poison 
grain, poisoned carrots, and 
a variety of traps. The go- 
phers seemed to thrive on 


little 





The next time I build 
a lawn or garden I’m 
going to pound stakes 
clear*to China tf nec- 
essary, to keep these 
animals 
Moles and gophers ir- 
ritate me, really they do. 
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the poison or simply refused to eat it; 
and while they are probably not smart 
enough to do a problem in calculus or 
translate a page of Cicero, they cer- 
tainly have a fiendish knowledge of 
the ways of traps and_ trappers. 
What’s more, they’re so darned in- 
sulting about it. They’ll spring a trap 
by kicking dirt into it; and then work 
all around it. Once I did succeed in 
trapping a gopher, but I suspect he 
was a country cousin, and with a 
pretty low I. Q. . at that. Or perhaps 
he had suicide in mind. 

What havoc was wrought by my 
other devices of destruction I was 
never able to determine; 
but at no time were they 
everone hundred per cert 
effective. There always 
emerged unscathed one 
or two families of gophers 
which immediately 
moved and set up opera- 
tions in another part of 
the lawn. I was told the 
best way to get rid of 
them was to cultivate 
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poison 
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their natural enemies- 
gopher snakes and owls. 
But I had what you 
might call only a nod- 
ding acquaintance with 
gopher snakes, and owls 
were something I had 
never met socially at 
all. Besides, some- 
how, I have never 
sufficiently enjoyed 
the company of go- 
pher snakes to get 
any pleasure in culti- 
vating them. Under- 


anay. 


‘stand me, I have 
nothing against 
them, but we just 


don’t seem to hit it 
off together. A de- 
cent regard for the 
amenities of the oc- 
casion is about as far 
as I care to go in the 
matter of getting 
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In my pioneer days of 
gardening I had a re- 
each ] 
for the moles and go- 
My little guests, 
however, were most 
They refused my 
refreshments 
and kicked dirt into my 
traps, so I took them 
ota the ex- 
haust. 
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friendly with snakes. So 


morning after five years of more or 
less futile experimenting, I 
hit upon a snakeless gopher 
remedy. To the exhaust 
pipe of the car, I attached a 
hose, inserting the other end 
in the gopher burrow and 
sealing around it with mud. 
After ‘that, all you have to 
do is let the engine run for 
half an hour. 

The solution is not a permanent 
one; for gophers continue at intervals 
to invade my lawn and gardens, ap- 
parently the word having been passed 
about that I plant a fine, toothsome 
grade of gladiolus bulb, and that I’m 
an easy sort of chap to get along with. 
But with the first appearance of the 
little, conical piles of sand, I get busy 
with the hose and automobile; and 
thereafter ensues an era of peace as 
far as gophers are concerned. 

As with weeds, it is easier to pre- 
vent the inroads of gophers and moles 
than to exterminate them. Before 
planting your lawn or garden, drive 
into the ground around the edges of it 
a series of stakes, close enough to- 
gether so that one stake touches the 
other. The stakes should be about 
two and a half to three feet long. 
Neither gophers nor moles burrow be- 
yond this depth; and thus the lawn or 
garden will be protected. In case of a 
large lawn where it is impracticable to 
enclose it with stakes, young trees and 
plants may be protected by planting 
them in wire baskets. 

The price of a well-kept lawn and a 
successful garden, like the price of 
liberty, is eternal vigilance. Once, I 
had the notion that gardening was the 
puttering pastime of maiden ladies 
and old gentlemen in carpet slippers. 
Now I know better. A garden 
trowel and a hoe will accomplish more 
toward reducing the concentration of 
avoirdupois in the equatorial region 
than all the mashies, mid-irons and 
niblicks that ever cut a divot—and 
what’s more, to my way of thinking, 
they’re a whole lot more fun to use. 
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HE family for whom 

the house shown on 

these pages was de- 

signed is that of a 
young professor, John Meryon, 
his wife, Mary, and baby, Ann. 
The need was for a small house 
with a large living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, bath and 
bedroom, adequate storage and a 
garage; a servantless house. 

The owner had some misgivings 
concerning the site. The lot is 60 feet 
by 80 feet, level, and has no view. It 
was the cheap lot of the district, and 
he had purchased it after a day spent 
looking at other lots—larger in area— 
with inspiring views of the ocean or 
mountains but far beyond the sum at 
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his disposal. The charm 
of the district had in- 
duced him to buy this 
lot, though he had 
laterruefully wondered 
what could be put on 
it. The lot faces east 
on the street, which 





Gwynn Officer, 


— Architect 





here runs north and south, and, being 
on the level part of the tract, cannot 
look outside itself for either view or 
vista. The simplicity of the site 
called for a straight-forward, simple, 
restful house, friendly, dignified and 
informal, with a free circulation, un- 
broken wall surfaces and a garden 
with captivating details, not obvious 
but harmoniously consistent with the 
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The house is set 
ae close to the street 


house. There being no set-back re- 
strictions, the house is placed close 
to the east property line with its 
greatest dimension lying north and 
south. 

The design calls for a solution that 
will meet not alone the family’s 
present needs but will also care for 
them for a period of years, making 
allowance ultimately for two or three 
children on an income not 
greatly increased beyond the 
present one. Placing the house 
at the front of the lot permits 
the disposition of the service on 
the street side with the living 
room and bedroom facing the 
enclosed garden. This arrange- 
ment gives a garden area ap- 
proximately sixty by forty-eight 
feet, ample for the planting of a 
small orchard of flowering fruit 
trees, for lawns, flowerbeds and 
shrubs. 

The garage lies against the 
north wall of the house and extends 
to the property line. It is set back 
from the street face of the house. 
While it is intended to house one car 
it has been made large enough to 
furnish storage for firewood and space 
for a small workshop with a bench. A 
door opens from the garage to the 
paved terrace, thus giving access to 
the garden from the street without 
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passing through the house. On the 
south the house stands sufficiently 
far from the property line to allow for 
an adequate play yard. The high 
wall enclosing this yard and the gar- 
den is a continuation of the house 
} wall. On the north this wall forms a 
service yard in front of the garage. 
The play yard is separated by a 
wooden fence and gate from the main 
garden and has access to the house 





through a door to the bedroom. The 
yard 1s paved with concrete marked 
| off irregularly but offering a smooth 
/ surface. 


T= terrace beside the loggia has 
a pavement of stone and against 
the garden wall a fish head to drip 
water into a glazed oil jar standing in 
a small pool. The terrace is covered 
with a pergola made of the trunks of 
small eucalyptus trees and supports a 
grape vine whose broad leaves and 
twisted stem throw a graceful shadow 
on walls and floor. Against the rear 
wall and opposite the loggia stands a 
small paved plat- 
form and _ stone 
bench. Against the 
walls is a planting 
of flowers and 
shrubs to assure cut 
‘ Howers and foliage 
for the house the 
year around. 

The house is de- 
signed for warmth 
and comfort in win- 
ter and for outdoor 
living during the 
long sunny days of 





spring, summer and at 
autumn. 
Considering the 


matter of areas and the probable use 
to which each room would be put, the 
original pregram was revised to that 
shown. The front door opens into a 
tile paved entrance hall with doors 
leading from it to the breakfast alcove, 
the living room and a small private 
hall connecting the bedroom, bath 
and cedar closet. 
Turning to the 
right from the en- 
trance hall one 
enters the break- 














The loggia and terrace 
open upon the garden 







gay dish cupboard and the window 
facing east should provide sufficient 
wings of the morning to start the day 
right for anyone. The floor of the 
alcove and that of the kitchen are 
covered with linoleum. 

The kitchen proper contains the 
sink, laundry tray and drainboards 
on the east wall under a window 
opening on the street; be- 
yond these lies the 
cooler with an 
electric refriger- 
ator in the lower 
part. Its grilles 
open to the north 
into the service 
yard. The service door comes next to 
the cooler. A ventilating fan is set 
in the wall over the door. Sunk into 
the wall beyond the door are the 
ironing board and a spice cupboard. 

The door from the kitchen to the 
living room is in the west wall and 
next to it is placed an electric stove 
mounted on a tiled cabinet which has 
doors in the front concealing storage 












boa 


space for pots and pans. The back 
of the living room fireplace projects 
into the kitchen and between this and 
the wall of the entrance hall, opposite 
the breakfast alcove, occurs another 
cupboard for dishes and linen. 
“Geranium red and delphinium 
blue” is the color scheme for tiles and 
cabinets, with 
ceiling and walls 
in buff. Curtains 
at both windows 
are to be of 




















fast alcove, 





checked ging- 





which, while it is 
set off from the 
kitchen by a case, 

















ham, either in 
reds or blues, or 

















is still so much a 
part of it that 
that room bene- 
fits by the light and air supplied by 
the alcove window. The table in this 
alcove is removable, somewhat after 
the fashion of the tables furnished in 
Pullman cars. The alcove window has 
a deep tiled sill, splayed jambs and a 
shaped head. This together with a 








The east wall of the kitchen 
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of linen-colored 
marquisette 
cross - stitched 
in blue and red. 
On the wall hangs a colored clock of 
the eight-day variety. The kitchen 
has been designed to reduce to a mini- 
mum the labor of preparing meals. 
Passing from the kitchen to the liv- 
ing room, one finds the entire east 
wall given over to bookcases with ad- 
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justable shelves, mounted above closed 
cupboards for magazine storage. Some 
of these shelves are deep enough to 
take the encyclopedias and diction- 
aries. The shelving and cases are 
made of redwood finished with two 
coats of wax rubbed to a soft lustre. 
The fireplace is a very simple one 
without a shelf—with a plaster 
face and chimney breast. 
The firebox is lined 
with tile and the 
raised hearth is 
of the same ma- 
terial. The north 
wall is unbroken, 
presenting ample 
space for furniture. The west wall is 
broken by the opening to the loggia, 
a rough wooden beam on the other- 
wise plain plaster ceiling spanning the 
loggia entrance. The glazed loggia 
opening into the living room becomes 
a part of it and increases the area of 
that room sufficiently to do away 
with the necessity for a dining room. 
The north, south and west openings 
in the loggia are closed by French 
doors, those on the north and 
south opening with one low step 
onto the grape terrace and gar- 
den respectively; the first, third 
and fifth of the glass sections on 

the west opening on 
the garden. All these 
doors swing out to 
allow the use of vene- 
tian blinds on the in- 
side during the warm 
weather. The walls of 
the loggia are thick 
and the sills tiled. 

The dining table, 

refectory or drop- 

leaf, might be set 
either here or before the fireplace or 
anywhere in the living room. 

Under the first half dozen steps of 
the stairway is a woodbox for the 
storage of a temporary supply of wood 
for the fireplace. A door from the 
bedroom opens into the play yard for 
the baby. This little yard receives 
both morning and afternoon sun. 

Here is the place for warm weather 
napping, a sandbox, and a swing— 
144 square feet of play yard of abso- 
lute safety. 

The ceiling on the second floor 
follows the line of the roof. 

The roofs are of tile of medium to 
small size, color run of kiln omitting 
the very dark and very light tiles. 
They are laid with slight irregularity 
to give pleasing texture and interest- 
ing shadows. The leaders are of 
copper. 

An electrically-controlled gas fur 
nace locatedin the small basement may 
be reached when necessary through 
a trap-door in the back hail, an 
unusual but satisfactory arrangement. 
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“Silent little valley town, where the big ships go, 


up and down in the 
hearts of men,’’ 
that we found this 


Set among your circling peaks with their crowns of snow; little poem which 
> 


Hearts of flame, their summits gleam in the morning sun, 
Long blue shadows wrap them round, when the day is done. 


“Lonely little valley town, where the white ships go, 

Yours the spell that binds men’s hearts to your peaks of snow. 
Earth-wide, or sea-wide, however far they roam, 

Your message on a thousand winds shall call them home.” 


HOSE with memories reach- 

ing back to 1898 will hardly 

recognize the foregoing lines 

as referring to Skagway, the 
erstwhile gateway to the Klondike, 
unless they have been there since, for 
the Skagway of 1898, according to 
tradition, was anything but “silent” 
or “lonely.” But the Skagway of 
1898, thronged with men crazy with 
the lust for gold; the rushing, cruel, 
heartless Skagway that most people 
imagine when they hear its name, is 
no more, its saloons are dried up, its 
gambling rooms and dance halls are 
quiet, its bad men have faded away. 
There remains a tourists’ town, a 
little valley town, in a most pictur- 
esque setting, and with some of the 
most beautiful gardens you could see 
anywhere. 

It has a public library also, a small 
one, but you may find more old 
friends there than you have seen since 
you left home. It was here, among 
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walked upand down 
in our hearts all the 
way home. It be- 
gins a souvenir 
booklet written for 
the library by Floris 
Clark, a Skagway 
girl of whom the city is justly proud. 
Which goes to show that it has 
changed; that they have discovered 
there is something finer than gold. 

As any map will show you, Skag- 
way is at the head of Lynn Canal, but 
no map shows the beauty of the place: 
the wonderful grandeur of the snow- 
crowned “circling peaks,” some of 
which rise from the water’s edge. Bold, 
rugged mountains, they are, with 
heads bare of anything save their 
crowns of snow and wreaths of clouds, 
and you will hardly be there long 
enough to look your fill at them. 

The other Alaska towns along the 
inside passage, Ketchikan, Wrangle, 
Juneau, are strung along the water. 
Skagway is different. It runs up a 
valley away from the water, where 
there is room without climbing the 
side of a mountain. John Burroughs, 
who was there with the Harriman Ex- 
pedition, said it looked as if a flood 
might come down the valley and 
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sweep it into the sea—but fortunately 
that has never happened. 

As valley towns are likely to be, it 
is much longer than it is wide, so it is 
farther from the boat to the hotels 
than in the other towns. The wharves 
are long piers running out from the 
end of the town. 

In the early days of the gold rush, 
before the wharves were built, and 
when there were more ships than land- 
ing places, it was something of an 
adventure to get from the ship to 
the shore with one’s belongings. 
Horses were pushed overboard and 
forced to swim ashore, and sometimes 
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The White Pass and Yukon Railway 
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few fishermen’s huts here. 


Land of Gold 


outfits were given little more con- 


That was quite a while ago. People 
were in more of a hurry then. Every- 
body wanted to get to the golden 
rivers before those ahead of him; 
everyone passed on the trail seemed 
one more chance to stake a good 


Before the gold rush there were a 
In the 
feverish days of 1898 Skagway had 
some fifteen or twenty thousand in- 
habitants, living in tents and cabins, 
ministering as well as might be to the 

wants of the throngs that came on 
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Travel Tale 


By 





Frederick J. Burnett 
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to White Pass as 
soon as the neces- 
sary outfits could be assembled; or 
trying with every wile known to dram- 
seller, gambler, dance hall habitue, 
confidence man and thug to separate 
the incoming “‘cheechako” and the 
returning prospectors from their gold. 
At the present time there are some- 
thing like five or six hundred inhabi- 
tants, but several times a week a ship 
comes in with two or three hundred 
passengers, for which reason shops 
are more numerous and differently 
stocked than they would be if there 
were nothing to cater to but the per- 
manent population. You find beauti- 
ful carved ivory (walrus); silver and 
copper work—things you probably 
never saw anywhere else; photo- 
graphs, some of them perfect gems; 
books about Alaska; nugget jewelry; 
Indian baskets; furs—all very tempt- 
ing to the tourists who are tramping 
up and down the board sidewalks of 
Broadway while a ship is in port. 

The Skagway sticker is inscribed: 
“Glaciers, — Gardens, — Nightless 
Nights.” We were there but one 
night, August 10th, and it was not 
nightless, but we understand that 
earlier in the summer night and 
morning are so close together you 
scarcely know that one day is ended 
and another begun. We were writing 
on deck after nine at night by day- 
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light, some distance south of Skag- 
way. 

But we can vouch for the gardens. 
Though we had read about Skagway 
gardens we were utterly unprepared 
for what we found. It is not just that 
they take pains with their gardens, 
and keep them spic and span; flowers 
grow here, some of them, as we never 
have seen them anywhere else. Dahlias 
as big as your hat, and taller than 
you are; begonias of immense size and 
beauty, "unlike any you ever saw be- 
fore; sweet peas with stems a foot 
long and vines running up more than 
six feet, all take your breath away. 


E were in Blanchard’s garden and 

Walker’s, at both of which places 
visitors are welcome. Mr. Walker, who 
has a greenhouse, sells flowers in 
summer and furs in winter, and says 
he is the most northern florist in the 
world. He has been with Amundsen 
on some of his expeditions. He 
brought out a pasteboard carton ad- 
dressed to ““Capt. Raould Amundsen, 
Care Norwegian Vice Consul, Nome, 
Alaska,” in which he had some relics 
of Arctic exploration. 

Fruits and vegetables, as well as 
flowers, grow to extra size and quality 
here. We had some red raspberries 
as large as Royal Ann cherries, and 
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of delectable flavor. The red 
raspberry shortcake with which 
we were regaled was you 
will have to taste it to know! 

All about vegetation runs 
riot. The grass and clover is so 
rich and sweet and_tender- 
looking you are inclined to 
think if Nebuchadnezzar had 
lived in Skagway his diet would 
not have been half bad. It is 
not only the cared-for lawns 
that are so richly carpeted; the 
same sort of verdure grows be- 
tween the walks and the beaten 
road, wherever it is not tram- 
pled upon. To us, Skagway 
will always suggest green grass 
and clover, as well as snowy 
peaks and beautiful flowers. 

The White Pass & Yukon 
Railroad runs down the middle 
of Broadway. This is the same 
road that carries you to Car- 
cross, where you take the boat 
for West Taku Arm and Ben | 
My Chree, and if you do not | 
take that trip there is another 
one, to Lake Bennett, not 
quite so far as Carcross (abbre- 
viation of Caribou Crossing). 
This gives you a look at his- 
toric White Pass and Dead- 
horse Gulch, besides the won- 
derful scenery. Lake Bennett 
is where those who came over the 
White Pass and Chillcote Pass made 
boats and rafts to float down to the 
Yukon, most of which were wrecked 
in White Horse rapids. Back in ’98 it 


must have been a “‘live’’place, surely. 
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ERE you are in British Columbia, 
almost in Yukon Territory. The 
trains stop at White Pass and you can 
get out and stand with one foot in 
Alaska and one in British Columbia, 
with the stars and stripes and the 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George 
waving amicably above your head. 
Between White Pass and 
Bennett a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Policeman, pic- f— 
turesque in his scarlet coat, | 
goes through the train and 
asks to see your return 
ticket. If you do not have | 
one he probably wants to 
know what you are doing in 
Canada. He is young, and 
very efficient looking, or 
perhaps what you_ have 
heard about the ‘‘Moun- 
ties” makes you think he is. 
You have an idea it would | 
be unhealthful to give him | 
an untruthful answer. 
Of course you are sorry | 
your return ticket is to Ben- | 
nett only, you want to go 
on to White Horse. But if 
you did you would surely 
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expeditions along Lynn Canal. 

This is not a canal according 
to the dictionary definition, 
but an arm of the sea, of the 
Pacific Ocean, a fjord. It was 
not dug by man but by a gla- 
cier (or is it a submerged val- 
ley?). It is said to be the most 
majestic slender waterway in 
Alaska, which is easily be- 
lieved once you have seen it. 
In spite of two different names 
it is really the same waterway 
as Chatham Straits, which 
begins, or ends, at the south 
ern end of Baranof Island, 
more than two hundred miles 
from Skagway. In width it is 
something like four or five 
miles. The north end of it is a 
sort of a Y, with Skagway on 
the east branch. 


THe gold rush was not so 
long ago but you find people 
who can tell you tales of 
the days of ’98 from their 
own experience, to match those 
you have read in books of fact 
and fiction about Alaska. You 
may hear about paying a dollar 








Do you wonder that trout and salmon 
like this stream near Ketchikan, Alaska? 


want to go still farther, to take a Yu- 
kon steamer down to Bering Sea. The 
Yukon, you know, has its source 
within a few miles of the ocean, but 
flows twenty-three hundred miles to 
reach it. 

It seemed to us that one could 
spend a whole summer in Skagway, or 
with headquarters there. There are 
comfortable hotels, good food, reason- 
able prices, an agreeable climate, and 
there are so many things to do with 
Skagway for a starting point. Be- 
sides these railway trips, there are 
mountains to climb, and exploring 





for a bowl of soup, five dollars 
for a bag of salt, fifty dollars 
for a pane of window glass. A 
dollar seems to have been the 
smallest coin in use, nothing being 
less than that, and everything even 
dollars; one dollar, two dollars, three 
dollars, and so on. 

You will hear, too, about Soapy 
Smith, who “‘ran”’ things here for a 
time; until he went down to one of 
the long wharves that run out into 
the water like chameleon tongues, to 
drive into the bay the vigilance com- 
mittee, which was at the farther end 
considering ways and means for sup- 
pressing him, and there had a duel 
with the man on guard which re- 
sulted in the death of both. On the 
mountain side above where 
you land there is, among 
other disfigurements, an im- 
| mense white skull labeled 
| “The Skull of Soapy Smith.” 
| Thereisa Skagway “‘street 
| car,” a sort of an auto bus, 
| that takes you to places of 
| interest (for 25 cents—and 
25 cents to return!) 

There is not much in 
| Skagway to remind you how 
| far north you are; away from 
the water it resembles some 
| of the higher towns in Colo- 
|  rado, and the trip to Bennett 
| might be in Colorado. 
| But you do not see signs 
of an “Arctic Brotherhood”’ 
} Lodge in Colorado, nor other 





Blanchard’s Garden, in Skagway, is a riot of color 
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signs telling you that you are 
460 miles from Arctic Circle. 
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Gloria Lloyd, daughter 
of the well known Harold, 
has an elaborate and 
lovely playground. Her 
‘“‘bar’’ is a favorite piece 
of equipment 


The West May Be a Land of Great Open Spaces, But 


Where Do Your Children Play? 


O matter how small 
your yard is, it is big 
enough for play 
space,” declares Miss 
Josephine Dows Randall, super- 
intendent of playgrounds for San 
Francisco. Wide experience en- 
ables her to speak authoritatively. 
“It is surprising how room can be 
made by clearing a backyard and 
changing the position of patches 
of flowers and vegetables. It 
takes very small trouble and as little 
money as you care to put into it. How 
you fit up your play yard will depend 
largely on its size and the age and in- 
clinations of your child. 

“It may be helpful to recognize 
that there are definite stages in a 
child’s play-life,” says Miss Randall. 
“From infancy to three years of age, a 
child must and will play in sand for 
its best development. Sand is the 
confidant of little tots. They tell their 
troubles and their dreams to it and in 
it mold their fancies into actuality. 
The instinct is so strong that often 
one sees children playing in the dirt in 
the gutter. How much better to have 
them amuse themselves in a clean 
sand-box in their own backyard! 

“From three to six is the dramatic 
age. Circle and singing games teach 
first lessons in co-operation. A little 
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A Plea for 


Home Playgrounds 


By 
Gerald O’Gara 


space for your children and the neigh- 
bors’ kiddies to put on simple plays 
will be a God-send. 

“The age of daring is from six to 
twelve. If you have a play-ladder in 
the yard, Sonny will probably be a 
fireman rescuing and re-rescuing some 
fair maiden for about three hours a 
day. Or, astride the horizontal bar, a 
cavalryman charging into battle. If 
you provide a bow and arrow and a 
target, he’ll be ‘Big Injun’ treating 
the pale-face, as represented by an un- 
offending target, to twenty deaths per 
minute. With other boys, he may 
play ‘Raiding the Castle’ or ‘Prison- 
er’s Base.’ But without some such 
outlet, you cannot blame the young- 
ster if he gets the thrills his nature de- 
mands by throwing stones at windows 
or passers-by. 


“Between twelve and sixteen, the 
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age of loyalty, a boy wants to “go 
with the gang.’ He thinks he 
can’t be bothered with home ties. 
He wants to be a Boy Scout and 
to engage in club or team games. 
By all means, he should be en- 
couraged in these activities. The 
wise parent, however, will en- 
deavor to fit up the backyard 
playground so that at least part 
of the older lad’s time will be 
spent in it. 
“You can nail up a basket-ball goal 
on the garage wall and a game of 
‘hunch’ will start itself in the neigh- 
borhood. Or use the garage wall for a 
handball backstop. The center of the 
yard can be utilized for tether-ball or 
paddle tennis or volley-ball. A high- 
jump pit with standards will create 
intense rivalry to see who can clear 
the bar at top notch. If your boy and 
girl and their friends like golf, a lawn 
will make a practice putting green and 
a canvas dropped from the roof of the 
garage will serve as a driving net. The 
golf green can be used for croquet, 
too. About the time Harvard and 
Yale are lining up, football goal posts 
will determine who is the neighbor- 
hood’s best drop-kicker. And so, the 
gang will put its official approval on 
your backyard and make it head- 
quarters for good sport. Which, 
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Every little girl wants a 
playhouse. Another 
picture of Gloria Lloyd 


though it may be noisy 
at times, keeps your 
youngsters out of 
street-corner crowds 
and more or less under 
your eye. 

“Naturally, the play 
phases described aren’t 
iron-clad. They overlap 
and often come earlier or 
later than the ages men- 
tioned. A child may wish to 
play ‘cops-and-robbers’ and at 
the same time enjoy fashioning 
things out of sand. The wise parent 
chooses equipment in view of present 
needs. Additions or substitutions 
may be easily and inexpensively made 
as occasion arises and the playyard 
will thus keep pace with development 
from infancy through adolescence. 

“The greatest value of the back- 
yard play will be in homes where the 
children are quite small. Short-legged 
tots can’t amble to public play-fields 
without having to cross automobile- 
traveled streets. The earliest years 
are formative years when influences, 
good or bad, make their greatest 
mark. So parents, for the benefits of 
supervision alone, may well prefer 
their own backyards to the sidewalks. 

“If the child is under ten, and space 
is so limited as to make possible but 
one piece of play furniture, the first, 
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cheapest and best equip- 
ment, generally speak- 
ing, will be a sandbox. 
Children are naturally 
builders and architects. 
Besides songs and 
dances, they insist on 
practical training in their 
play, something to satis- 
fy the creative instinct. 

“It is surprising how 
long children retain their 
liking for play in sand, 
sometimes even to the 
age of fourteen. As they 
grow, their designs keep 
step with their intellec- 
tual development, be- 
coming more elaborate 
and artistic. With a few 
mill-ends, odd sized 


ae blocks of ‘umber, and 


Horseshoes may or 
may not bring luck. 
At any rate these are 
“lucky”? California 
youngsters 


cuttings from trees, 
they fashion tree- 
lined highways, 
amusement parks 
with races through 
the clouds, stadia, 
swimming pools, 
skyscrapers. Best 
of all, the task 
holds their interest 
intensely and 
grows from day to day. 


They are 
eager to take up tomorrow where they 
left off today. And while baby gets 
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much delight out of demolishing his 
crude designs before they are fairly 
made, older children take a pride in 
their work, leaving them stand for 
days and making changes and im- 
provements as they suggest them- 
selves.” 


HE sandbox, Miss Randall 
points out, may be as large or 
small as you wish. A box six by four 
feet is good but a larger box is even 
better. It should have a shelf a foot 
wide all the way around, to model on. 
One load of clean white sand will fil! 
it. Small garden tools and a water 
pail are useful in molding. Like all 
other apparatus described in this 
article, you can either build or buy 
the sandbox. Building it may very 
well give you as much pleasure as 
your juvenile will get out of playing in 
it. If you hesitate about buying, 
remember that play equipment gives 
years of pleasure, while toys are 
fragile and shortlived. 
Besides the sandbox, there 
are numerous other bits of 
simple equipment that 
build children physically 
and give them pleasure 
at thesametime. Ina 
small yard, a_hori- 
zontal bar and baby 
swing will be a use- 
ful combination. 
The bar develops 
good posture. Fly- 
ing rings have a 
never ending ap- 
peal to the air- 
minded newer gener- 
ation. If your 
youngest likes to 
climb on you just 
when you are absorbed 
in sewing or smoking, 
why not put a horizontal 


ladder in the backyard? The 


The children’s playground at 
the home of Nion Tucker, 
Burlingame, California 
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ladder will satisfy the child’s yen for 
climbing, and strengthen his major 
muscles at the same time. Youngsters 
that enjoy sliding down the banister 
will get double pleasure out of an 
outdoor sliding pole. 

In space twenty feet square, you 
can set up an excellent combination 
consisting of rings, swings, horizontal 
bar and trapeze. For small children, a 
kindergarten swing but no trapeze is 
recommended. 


ht you ever noticed how young- 
sters love to walk on railroad 
tracks? They like to see how far they 
can walk without falling off. A balanc- 
ing board fifteen feet long, one foot wide 
and two inches thick, with uprights at 
either end set firmly in the ground, 
not only amuses but develops a grace- 
ful, poised carriage. 


A slide costs more than most of 


the apparatus mentioned but is 
worth the expense. Teeters may be 
put up easily and inexpensively. A 
playhouse, with a side kept open for 
supervision, is good. A house for a 
rabbit or a dog will satisfy the child’s 
craving for something to mother. A 


bird bath—built by all means out of 


the cat’s reach—will attract many 
birds. The paternal instinct, though 
not manifested in crying for dolls, is 
almost as strong in little boys as the 
maternal in little girls. This instinct 
can be put to work enjoyably in a 
garden in the playyard. Let the 
young one lay this out according to 
his own ideas as far as_ possible, 
choose (mother or dad, of course, will 
make a few tactful suggestions) his 
own flowers and plants and do all the 
work in it himself. 

The pride of handiwork will be 
added to joy in the beauty of the 


blossoms. Even if a child gives only 
five minutes a day to his garden, he 
is doing something constructive and 
building a hobby that grows sweeter 
with the years. 

Very important is it to have seats, 
either rigid or swinging, as in a ham- 
mock, in the yard. Youngsters are 
inclined to play themselves into ill- 
humored fatigue. An inviting spot to 
rest awhile is essential. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. B. Fowler have 
a model playground at their home in 
Broderick Street, San Francisco. Mr. 
Fowler gives this advice concerning 
backyard playgrounds. 

“Inspect the apparatus thoroughly 
at least once a year. Nuts and bolts 
should be secure at all times. And 
make certain that the supporting 
posts are set firmly in the ground or in 
cement.” 


R. FOWLER’S two daughters, 

Barbara and Jean, school girls, 
and his son, John, a young man in 
kindergarten, get all manner of fun 
out of their playyard—as much now 
as when it was installed five years ago. 
It’s popular with the neighbors, too, 
the children coming in whenever they 
can and the grown-ups enjoying the 
fun from their windows. 

“Children,” says Mr. Fowler, “are 
more careful than most people think. 
If children outside the household use 
the apparatus, however, it is not a bad 
plan to take out insurance against 
accidents, although they occur very 
rarely.” 

Other hints that may be valuable 
whether your apparatus is of wood or 
galvanized iron, home made or store- 
bought, are as follows: Keep twelve 
inches of soft shavings, sand or saw- 
dust under rings, bars and ladder. A 
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low fence around the swing will pro- 
tect children playing near it. Do not 
buy fragile, freak or high apparatus. 
Have a competent person (if you 
answer the description, so much the 
better) set up the frames. 


N cities planned and zoned accord- 
ing to most modern methods, each 
residential block has a central com- 
munity playground. 
Nothing makes a town or city 
happier and healthier than a back- 
vard playground movement. To Miss 
Randall must go credit for originating 
the “Home Play Week’’ idea eight 
years ago, in Visalia, California, a 
town of 20,000 population. She in- 
augurated a movement to put a play- 
ground in every backyard in the city 
—and to get every father and mother 
to make a business appointment of at 
least ten minutes each day for playing 
with their children. 
Visalia’s home play week success 
was re-enacted in Seattle two years 
ago. Oakland, California, a pioneer 
in the movement, and Salt Lake City 
distribute folders and plans for sug- 
gested backyard playgrounds. Small- 
er communities, such as Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, are following the lead 
of San Francisco, where Miss Randall 
is promoting home play on a big scale. 


| Post Script 




















The playyard at the home of W. H. B. Fowler in San Francisco 
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I rings, horizontal ladders and the 
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'HROUGH the courtesy of 

the Recreation Department | 
of Oakland, California, we have 
on hand a limited quantity of 
playground leaflets to distribute 
free to SUNSET readers. These 
leaflets tell in detail just how to 
make all sorts of home play- 
ground equipment, such as flying 


ee 


like. If you want one of these 
bulletins just send your request 
with a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope to the Editorial Depart- 
ment, SUNSET Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. We 
will be happy to send you the 
leaflet and to convey your 
thanks to the City of Oakland 
Recreation Department.— The 
Editors. { 
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i) The Monterey furniture is painted in three colors, yet this living room is harmonious 





HERE is much color in no interest, character or place in 
our city streets today; QO | } { S the vogue of today unless real 
automobiles, store win- color is evident. 


dows, clothes, lip stick 


Actual furniture wood pleases 


and rouge, show that color is king. By us better now if it is stained, 


The reaction from the post-war 
age of greys and taupes is irre- 


painted or decorated. Beautifully 
figured woods are sought and used 


sistible. Its force is potent; no- Edgar Harrison Wileman for decorative panels or inlays. 


where is this seen more clearly 
than in the field of interior deco- 
ration. No longer do we rapturously exclaim over the 
neutral background of taupe carpet or go into ecstasies 
over the beauty of a taupe mohair sofa; modern rugs 
must be colorful; smart sofas must have color in addition 
to comfort. Consequently, Oriental rugs with their rich 
beautiful colorings are 
selling in larger quanti- 
ties than ever before. 
Excellent machine repro- 
ductions are being made 
both here and in Europe. 
Even when plain rugs or 
carpets are used, the 
most popular colors are 
green, rose and henna. 
The newest uphol- 
stered furniture is cov- 
ered with damask, broca- 
telle or almost any kind 
of fabric so long as it is 
colorful. It may be plain, 
striped or figured, ac- 
cording to personal 
taste, requirement of the 





These are often stained a hue 
contrasting with the main part of 
the article. Where furniture is painted all over, there is a 
distinct tendency to avoid monotones in grey or ivory, 
and to use definite tints of amber, green, blue or yellow, 
with a decided preference for glazing, as it is known in the 
trade. This process gives an aged appearance to the 
paint and is a distinct 
Photographs, courtesy of Barker Bros. improvement over a per- 

: fectly flat coating. 
4 Colors are again intro- 
duced in certain styles of 
furniture when the pieces 
are embellished with flo- 
ral, conventional or ab- 
stract motifs. These, 
when badly done, tend to 
cheapen the article on 
which they are painted, 
but when carried out 
with due regard to color 
value and decorative re- 
quirements, are following 
the greatly admired 
styles of recognized pe- 
riod furniture. Remem- 


room, or structural line Simple but colorful: the front door painted red, orange ber that master artists 
of the article, but it has and blue, the draperies at the windows of the same colors painted on the walnut 
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chests of the Italian Renais- 
sance period, that painted 
furniture was more popular 
than any other during the 
Louis styles in France. 

In California we have 
every opportunity to revel in 
color for, indigenous to the 
soil of the country, the Span- 
ish style demands color if we 
are to interpret it aright. A 
Spanish style house has 
tinted plaster walls, both out- 

side and in. The roof is cov- 
ered with red tiles, and the 
outside woodwork is often 
painted gayly. It is set in an 
environment of green lawn, 
shrubbery and trees and the 
whole picture is silhouetted 
against an intensely blue sky. 
Nature combines with man to 
make a vivid polychrome. 

With the aid of color a 
simple home may be given in- 
dividual character as was the 
case in the home here illus- 
trated. The front door was 
painted in bright colors of 
red, orange and blue and 
these same hues were intro- 
duced at the windows on 
either side of the door, in the 
drapery fabrics, which were 
purposely left unlined. The 
entire house was equipped 
with furniture known as 
“Monterey,” a naive, peasant 
type reminiscent of the Calli- 
fornia Missions. Rugs in 
living and dining rooms were 
of a new kind known as “Pro- 
vincial” while the draperies 
were of a coarsely woven fab- 
ric similar to monks’ cloth 
but with a decidedly colorful 
design. The furniture, made 
of gumwood, was painted in — seas 
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three distinct colors, namely, 
green, red and corn color, and 
used in conjunction with 
some pieces in an old wood 
finish. The upholstery fabrics were also of a loosely 
woven texture, abstract in design, and very colorful. All 
these colors together may give the average reader an idea 
that there was a wild, riotous confusion, but such was not 
the case. The colors on the furniture had been mellowed 
by the process of glazing, or rendering antique, and there 
was a subtle balance in the quantity of the more strongly 
chromatic colors and the amount of those with weaker 
chromas, so that the result was exhilarating and yet har- 
monious; different, yet homelike. : 


and color. 


THE average person is at a loss to know how to start 
about selecting a color scheme. Here is a simple 
method. Select as the predominating color for a room, 
one you like, especially if it is to be your own room. 
Take into consideration the aspect of the room, remem- 
bering that certain colors are warm in effect, and others 
are cool. Red, yellow and orange are warm colors and 
should be used, in their various tints and shades, in rooms 
where an effect of warmth is desired. On the other hand 
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Living-room and dining-room blend delightfully in design 
The straw color ‘‘wine chairs’’ around the 
green table stand out in contrast with the red in the rug 


i 


green, blue and violet are cool colors, and are therefore 
most suitable as the principal colors for south or sunny 
rooms. Stronger colors may be used in living, dining, sun 
and breakfast rooms, than in bedrooms, where quieter 
colors and more delicate tints prevail. 


NCE the basic color is decided upon it might be used 

in three values, low, medium and high for, let us say, 
rug, woodwork and walls; then a complementary color 
could be introduced for draperies, chair or bedspread. If 
the room has a figured paper on the walls it is often a 
simple task to take colors already existing in the design as 
a basis for the furnishings. Or you may start out by actu- 
ally selecting a rug or drapery fabric that has various 
colors in it and introduce these same hues into larger 
areas of upholstery or woodwork. Pairs of comple- 
mentaries, according to the Munsell color system are, red 
and blue-green; blue and orange (yellow-red); yellow and 
purple-blue; green-yellow and purple; green and red- 
purple. It is well to use complementary colors “grayed.” 
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A Program of Preparedness 


Makes 


Picnic Packing 
ef Pleasure 


By 


Elner Martin 






A cake safe is an 
ideal carrier for 
cakes and sand- 
wiches, and is 
equally desirable 
for storing such 
foods at home 








Courtesy of the 
Cake-Safe 
Company 








ELDOM does one need sugges- 

tions as to what foods to take 

on a picnic, but frequently the 

problem of packing the lunch 
takes away at least part of the fun for 
mother, who carries the chief respon- 
sibility. A bit of thoughtful study and 
perhaps the purchase of a few needed 
pieces of equipment specially designed 
for ease in packing and 
convenience in_ using, 
makes possible much 
more frequent outings of 
the picnic variety, and 
much more fun for all 
concerned on such occa- 
sions. 

The ‘complete kits, 
with all necessary pieces 
assembled and _ neatly 
fitted into a smart, inde- 


structible case, are 
tempting indeed, and 
ever so useful. No more 


hunting on top cupboard 
shelves for enamelware 
cups, and dashing to the 
basement for pasteboard 
boxes, and the eventual 
discovery, at lunch time, 
that the salt and pepper 
have been left at home. 
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Be sure to select a set that includes 
enough dishes for the number of per- 
sons you ordinarily take with you on 
such expeditions. 

Great individuality may be put 
into a personally-assembled set. The 
wise plan is to consider first the type 
of motor lunch you and your family 
most enjoy. Do you like best to stop 


“= 





Decorative luncheon sets in heavy paper may now 
be secured (Courtesy of L. D. McLean and Co.) 
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Ralph Young 
Studios 








This complete motor 
kit (Courtesy of the 
Emporium, San 
Francisco ) conserves 
time, space and 
family dispositions 


long enough in some se- 
cluded spot to cook a 
part of your food, or do 
you prefer to take along 
everything ready to be 
consumed? Your selec- 
tion of picnic parapher- 
nalia will depend upon 
the answer to that 
question. 

If you vote to cook, then by all 
means include a folding camp stove in 
your equipment. It is fun to cook 
over an open fire, of course, but the 
danger of forest fires is too great to 
take unnecessary chances in_ the 
woods. The speed of the gasoline 
stove, too, has much to commend it, 
and there is no smoke to contend 
with. And do get a good, big coffee 
pot! Whatever your favorite method 
of making coffee at home, you will 
find it convenient to take the required 
quantity of ground coffee 
tied up in a muslin or 
cheesecloth bag, ready to 
drop into the pot of cold 
water and bring to boiling. 

One of the nested sets 
of enamelware utensils, 

consisting of plates, cups 
(with handles that do not 
get hot), knives, forks 
and spoons, etc., fitted 
together in a large kettle, 
is a fine foundation on 
which to build a set. An 
aluminum cake safe is the 
best possible means of 
transportation for a cake, 
which with fruit makes a 
splendid dessert. A 
thermos bottle or jug is 
essential, for carrying 
drinking water or hot 
chocolate for the children. 


Photographs by | 
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ou will want to 
Keep this Outline 
of the Iris Family 
Tree for There are 
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Irises and Irises 


S it is not the intention in 
this series of articles on 
flowers to emphasize the 
particular member of the 

genus which has been most devel- 
oped for garden use, but rather to 
attempt to discuss in a brief way 
all the species valuable for garden decoration, the enthusi- 
ast whose interest is limited to the garden varieties of the 
tall bearded iris will probably find less to hold him here 
than will the more catholic gardener who proposes to ad- 
venture widely. Botanically as well as horticulturally the 
iris family breaks up easily into groups with somewhat 
common characteristics and horticultural requirements. 
When there is great variation within the group, particu- 
larly of cultural needs, this will be mentioned. 


Oncocyclus and Regelia Irises 


The first group to be considered consists of the Onco- 
cyclus and Regelia irises and the crosses between them 
and with bearded irises. 

The Oncocyclus irises, natives chiefly of Palestine and 
Armenia, are unfortunately not easy to grow. They are 
doubtless the most unusual and possibly the most beauti- 
ful of all irises, their strange colorings varying from the 
mother-of-pearl and cinnamon of J. /or- 
teti to the sombre purple-black dottings 
on a gray ground of J. susiana. The lat- 
ter, a huge flower on stalks from eighteen 
inches to two feet high, is the only Onco- 
cyclus now obtainable in America. It is 
sometimes to be seen in the windows of 
San Francisco florists in late March, and 
the flowers have recently been shipped 
to many other cities. It demands the 
planting of its rhizomes just beneath the 
surface in raised beds of good soil, tend- 
ing to lightness rather than heaviness. 
It must have good drainage while in 
growth, which is from November to 
May, and demands complete drying off 
through the summer months, which can 
only be obtained by growing it in special 
places or lifting when the leaves die down 
and replanting in late October. 

Of its relations, the Regelias, it may be 
said that they come from a colder cli- 
mate, Turkestan, and are relatively 
easier to grow, though the cultural direc- 
tions are practically the same as for the 


color. 
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Says 


Sydney B. Mitchell 





Form is important as well as 

Here an accurate 

drawing shows the grace of 

Iris susiana. In circle at upper 

left is I. pumila, and at right, 
I. florentina. 
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Oncocyclus. The flowers are 
much smaller and narrower and 
less striking, but they have a 
charm peculiarly their own. J. 
korolkowi comes in several color 
forms, including lilac and red- 
purple, but the one most gener- 
ally seen has a white ground heavily veined with purple- 
brown. J. stolonifera and its forms Vaga and Leichtlinii 
have curious color combinations of light or dark brown 
shot with electric blue, the shading and frilling varying 
considerably in different forms. Between J. koro/kowi and 
I. stolonifera the late W. R. Dykes raised a seedling 
named Turkoman, of a fine red-purple with a brilliant 
blue beard, one of the loveliest little irises in existence. A 
possible place to grow these is in a pocket in the rock gar- 
den which can be kept pretty dry in summer. A newer 
Regelia iris is J. hoogiana, a pure lavender flower of beau- 
tiful shape and the most perfect finish. I have found it 
and in fact all the Regelias easy to grow and permanent in 
my Berkeley garden. 

Between the Oncocyclus and the Regelias have been 
raised by the Dutch nursery firm of G. C. Van Tubergen, 
Jr., a series of lovely hybrids, combining the colors of both 
groups and of nearly as easy culture as the pure Regelias. 

Luna, Charon, and Hera are examples of 

fo these hybrids now being offered by Cali- 

fornia growers. Coming fully a month 

before the regular run of bearded irises, 

the above are at their best from mid- 
March to mid-April. 

In further efforts to combine some ot 
the unusual characteristics of the Onco- 
cyclus and Regelia irises with a greater 
robustness of habit and ease of growth, 
the Oncocyclus and the Regelias have 
been crossed with the vigorous bearded 
irises; thus the blue-lined Carmelo and 
the mouse-colored Bellorio are bred from 
I. korolkowi and I. germanica, while the 
glorious hybrid William Mohr, named in 
honor of its deceased originator, came 
from a cross of the bearded /ris Parisiana 
and the Oncocyclus J. gatesi, the last a 
truly wonderful species now apparently 
lost to cultivation. This is unquestion- 
ably the finest hybrid iris ever raised, 
but there are some less striking ones 
from Oncocyclus and bearded parents 
obtained by the late Sir Michael Foster 
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and given such Persian names as Dorak, Giran and Naza- 
rin. Zwanenburg is a hybrid of J. susiana and the little 
bearded J. statellae, raised by M. Denis. All these crosses 
are comparatively easy to grow on the Pacific coast, but 
give them good drainage and if possible dry conditions in 
summer. 


The Bearded Irises 


A second group, botanically closest to the above, com- 
prises all the bearded irises, often misnamed the German 
Irises. It is this group which contributes so much to the 
beauty of our gardens, having hundreds of garden varie- 
ties, practically all of the easiest culture. They demand 
only shallow planting in full sun, and reasonably good 
drainage. Coming from around the Mediterranean, they 
are used to rainless summers, and 
only in the hottest, driest sections 


Sunset; and the second a list for the advanced collector ot 
the finest recent varieties, which will ultimately displace 


older forms:—Asia, Azulado, Bruno, Cardinal, Dolly 7 


Madison, Frieda Mohr, Germaine Perthuis, Glowing 
Embers, Purissima, San Francisco, and Santa Barbara. 


Apogon or Beardless Irises 


Differing widely in their beardless flowers, their gener- : 
ally narrower foliage, and their tufted or bulbous roots, © 
rather than thick fleshy rhizomes, come the apogon or 7 


beardless irises. In discussing these it seems best to con- 
sider first, by country of origin, the species not having 
bulbous roots. Here will come the native irises of the 
Pacific coast, a number of related species found all the 
way from the lower end of the San Joaquin valley along 
the coast even as far north as 
Alaska. They have been strangely 








is it really necessary to water them | 
during our summer droughts, ex- 
cept in the case of new plantings, | 
but they do not object to summer || 
water as do the Oncocyclus and _ || 
Regelias. Divide and replant them _ | 
every three or four years when || 
they get crowded. This is best 
done in the month after their |/ 
flowering but can very well be || 





| 

| 

done any time up to the end of | 
October, though it is best to get | 
them established before winter. | 

| 

| 


ProR garden purposes the bearded 
irises may be divided into three 
classes. First, the dwarfs, little || 
plants a few inches high which _ || 


Iris Ent 


flower from March to April on the _ ||| IF you lbe-the ive sou will-eniey 


Pacific coast and are best adapted _ || a membership 
to the rougher rock garden or to || 
edges. Examples of these are Sta- _||| 
tellae, Atroviolacea, Orange Queen 
and Marocain. Next comes the 
intermediate section, crosses be- 
tween the dwarfs and the tall | 
bearded irises, of which character-_ || 
istic varieties are Ivorine, Golden | 


| 
| send three dollars 
| John B. Wallace, 


; s regret it. 
Fleece, Walhalla, and the Cali- 


| 
| become a member. 
fornian introduction, Soledad. The _ |j 





Iris Society which entitles you to 
receive bulletins and all sorts of iris 
inspiration and information. Just 


St., New Haven, Connecticut, and 


neglected in our gardens, possibly 
because that is so often the fate of 
native plants, but doubtless also 
because they are extremely hard to 
transplant, the only time when 
they move at all satisfactorily be- 
ing in the late fall or very early 
|| spring when growth is commenc- 
| ing, when one is not attracted to 
| 





| them because they are out of 
|| flower. All things considered the 

or || most attractive species is J. doug- 
|| lasiana, its color range extending 

|| from blue purples through pink to 

| . 1 

lsat | light yellow. Other species of gar- 
uslasts || den value are tenax, macrosiphon, 
| and bracteata, all rather less 
| showy and smaller. J. /ongipetala 
|| is the tallest and easiest grown of 
i: thes dation the native irises, but limited to 
| white lined with blue. These irises, 
| particularly Douglasiana, are fine 
| for planting on slopes, best in par- 
| tial shade, furnishing a satisfactory 

| ground cover and in spring beauti 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
to the Secretary, | 
| ful flowers which are singularly 


Jr., 129 Church 


suitable for table decoration. The 
most satisfactory way to get a 
supply is to collect seed, which, 
| sown in the fall, germinates in 


You will never 














best known of the tall bearded 
irises is doubtless J. germanica, 
whose blue-purple flowers are so common in California in 
March. J. albicans, the white iris which flowers about the 
same time, has traveled all the way to California from 
Arabia, the Mohammedans having carried it along the 
north coast of Africa to Spain, whence the Spaniards 
transported it to Mexico. The many-colored tall bearded 
irises of our gardens are not, however, derived from these 
but mainly from the lavender species called pallida and 
the yellow and brown species called variegata, with the 
introduction of new blood in recent years from certain 
large light purple irises of the eastern Mediterranean, J. 
trojana, I. cypriana, and I. mesopotamica. The use of 
these last has produced hybrids which have a tendency to 
grow during the winter. This has prejudiced eastern 
gardeners against them, but it is no drawback on the 
Pacific coast, and it is a real advantage in the drier and 
warmer sections. As there is always a demand for se- 
lected lists of varieties, I shall attempt two, the first for 
beginners, for which I suggest Afterglow, Ambassadeur, 
Ballerine, Dream, Edouard Michel, Fro, Isoline, Kashmir 
White, Lent A. Williamson, Ma Mie, Mme. Cherie, Pal- 
lida dalmatica, Prince Lohengrin, Rhein Nixe, San 
Gabriel, Shekinah, Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, and 
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early spring and gives plants which 
onecan move the following autumn. 

As one drives through marshy sections of the eastern 
United States in June, whole fields of blue flags will be 
seen. This is J. versicolor, which in spite of preferring wet 
feet will get along quite well under the ordinary condi- 
tions of a herbaceous border on the Pacific coast. The 
red-purple form, kermesiana, as well as the type, are to be 
found in nurserymen’s catalogues. 


ROM the far southern states come the water-loving 

Iris hexagona, with large lavender flowers on three-foot 
stems; J. foliosa, with flowers almost concealed among the 
foliage; and J. fulva, with terra cotta-colored flowers 
unique in this genus. Though not showy garden flowers 
nor inclined to give much bloom, these all do well on the 
Pacific coast, preferring some shade in southern Cali- 
fornia. Hybrids have been raised between fulva and the 
blue species, of which the best known is the good garden 
plant, Dorothea K. Williamson. Here belong Dr. Berry’s 
new hybrids, Cacique and Sagamore. 

From around the Mediterranean, from Europe and 
from Asia, come further beardless species of garden inter- 
est. The Algerian J. unguicularis, or stylosa, as it is more 
easily called, is of great garden importance, particularly 
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in California. Well established clumps begin early in 
October to produce daily dozens of flowers, often keeping 
this up until March. The beautiful lavender blossoms 
have, It is true, very short stems, but they are wonderful 
for table decoration. Divide the clumps to increase your 
stock either in April or about September, but do not ex- 
pect the best results until the plants are well established 
and do not move them unnecessarily. No special soil con- 
ditions are required, but they do much prefer drying out 
in summer. Many growers recommend cutting back the 
foliage to within six inches of the ground in August so as 
to give the flowers a better chance. The white form of J. 
stylosa is quite inferior to the lavender. 

The European swamp iris corresponding to the Ameri- 
can I. versicolor is I. pseudacorus, a plant with striking 
rush-like foliage and yellow flowers. This does not re- 
quire swamp conditions in gardens, but will do well in the 
ordinary border. It looks best on the margins of pools. 

Around the Mediterranean, from Spain to Asia Minor, 
will be found representatives of the spuria section of the 
iris family. The French forms are not very striking in 
size or breadth of petal and are generally blue in color, 
but in Asia Minor we have among the spurias J. ochro- 
leuca, a plant which makes fine clumps of tall, straight, 
dark green foliage surmounted by creamy white butterfly- 
like flowers with yellow blotches on the falls. This is a 
very easy iris to grow, but resents moving, so leave it 
alone to get established. When necessary to move it, this 
is best done in early autumn. J. monnieri is practically a 
pure yellow form of this iris, and is even more decorative 
and valuable for cutting. Between it and some blue 
spurias Sir Michael Foster raised a series of hybrids 
which he called Monspur, the best forms being A. J. Bal- 
four and the somewhat darker Lord Wolseley. As an in- 
dividual flower the spuria species, /. aurea, is broader and 
deeper in color than J. monnieri, but it is somewhat 
harder to obtain and seems much slower to get estab- 
lished. Ordinary borders suit them, but they are better 
not watered in summer. 

Botanically not far from the Californian Irises comes the 
group best typified by J. sidirica. Hailing from western 
Europe, northern Asia and Japan, their season of bloom- 
ing is later and their preference is for a damper situation 
and plenty of sum- 
mer water, so they 
are particularly 
adapted to water 
gardens, where 
they should be left 
undisturbed to 
form big clumps. 

To increase the 
stock divide in 
early autumn or in 
very early spring 
when growth com- 
mences. The spe- 
cies, J. sibirica, has 
tall, thin stems and 
blue or white flow- 
ers. The Japanese 
varieties, J. sibirica 
orientalis and Snow 
Queen, are much 
dwarfer, with larger 
flowers. Fine gar- 
den forms are the 
dark purple Em- 
peror and the beau- 
tiful pale Perry’s 
Blue. 

To 














Iris innocenza 


extend the 
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iris season into midsummer the Japanese irises, mostly 
garden varieties of J. kaempferi raised in Japan, are 
essential. Both single and double forms are available, the 
former more graceful in shape, the latter larger and giving 
in their flatter flowers a stronger color note. Nomencla- 
ture is horribly mixed so I do not care to suggest a selec- 
tion of named varieties. These irises have distinct prefer- 
ences for a soil with very little lime in it and for an 
abundance of water during 
the summer, particularly 
the months of May and 
June, when they are getting 
ready to bloom. Failure to 
do well is commonly due to 
too much lime in the soil or 
in the water with which 
they are irrigated. Divide 
and replant as with the Si- 
berian group. They can 
easily be raised from seed, 
best sown very early in 
spring, but none will flower 
until the succeeding spring 
and some may require a 
further year. 

Two other irises, also 
from Japan, should be men- 
tioned here, though neither 
from a botanical nor a horti- 
cultural standpoint are they 
near what we call the 
Japanese Iris. The first of 
these is J. fimbriata (syn. J. 
japonica), the one iris I 
know which in California 
prefers some shade. It 
rather suggests a pale bluc 
orchid with golden center. 
as its numerous flowers 
come on long, thin, branch- 
ing stems. It is not hardy 
in cold climates. The other, 
I. tectorum, though theoreti- 
cally as easy to grow as the ordinary bearded iris, has 
been singularly shy in flowering with me. I suggest a 
fairly warm and well drained location for this flower. 

















Iris korolkowi 


The Bulbous Irises 


Only the bulbous irises remain. These include many 
species not now obtainable in America, which I shall 
therefore omit, confining my comment to the Spanish, 
Dutch and English irises. The first two can be considered 
together, the Dutch being in effect more vigorous, and are 
earlier flowering than Spanish irises, though in their 
origination other bulbous irises were used. The Spanish 
iris, garden forms of J. xiphium, have small bulbs which 
should be planted as early as they are obtainable, usually 
September, as they do not keep very well out of the 
ground. Planted three inches deep and about six inches 
apart in well-drained soil, they produce rather scanty 
foliage and stems about two feet high, bearing usually 
two flowers of fine firm texture, in white. blue, yellow, and 
bronze. The Dutch irises differ only in size, season of 
flowering, increased vigor, and narrower color range. The 
term “English” as applied to J. xiphioides is really a mis- 
nomer, the home of this bulbous iris being rather cold, 
wet places in Spain and Portugal. 

Their colors are restricted to white, blues, and red- 
purples, unfortunately marred in some cases by flecks of 
color due, as in tulips, to breaking. Spanish and English 
iris rarely do well in the same garden, as the latter abhor 
dry conditions and like lots of moisture during growth. 
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A well-arranged rockery 


OWHERE, not even 
in the Alps, have I 
seen such lovely rock 
plants as grow in the 
desert and mountain places of 

the Pacific slope,” said Henri 
Correvon, the Swiss naturalist, 
in a talk before the Portland 
Garden Club last spring. 

This, after he had made sev- 
eral excursions into the wilds 
with his host, Dr. Ralph Fen- 
ton, and with Dr. Robert L. 
Benson, Mr. August Berg and 
Mr. Andrew Kerr, all members 
of the Portland Garden Club, in 
quest of the Alpine plants they 
love. In fact, it is the common 
interest in rock plants that 
brought about the friendship be- 
tween Mr. Correvon and Dr. Fenton. 

Henri Correvon is an international 
autherity on the subject. Dr. Fenton, 
too, is an authority in his home city, 
although rock gardening has been, 
with him, merely a most pleasant avo- 
cation for a number of years. 

‘ “There has been need for an article 
on native rock plants that may be 
transplanted to the garden,” said Dr. 
Fenton, immediately becoming en- 
thusiastic when the subject was men- 
tioned to him. ‘People should be 
told,” he went on, “that in their pil- 
grimages into the wilds, they can find 
tor themselves flowers and shrubs 
with which they can make the loveli- 
est gardens in the world.” 

And then Dr. Fenton’s tone 
changed. I think he visioned all those 
interested, and their number seems to 
be increasing every day, as well as 
those who already own rock gardens. 
He saw them arming themselves with 
shovels and trowels, baskets and 
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Grading and rock-work have put expression into 
this large garden of Alfred Smith, in Portland 


boxes, an army that would devastate, 
leave bare the countryside. 

Dr. Fenton’s interest in wild flowers 
and shrubs has brought to him what 
it should bring to anyone similarly 
interested—a love for and a desire to 
conserve the plants for everyone for 
all time. 


ARDENERS should be encour- 

aged by all means to fill their 
rock gardens with the many beautiful 
native rock plants which may be 
bought from nurseries,” said Dr. Fen- 
ton. “For those who wish to add 
occasional wild rock plants to their 
gardens, however, we must suggest 
these two rules: 

“First: It is only the seedlings or 
the very young plants that may be 
successfully transplanted, and then 
only when the plants are dormant. 

“Second: the safest and easiest way 
to obtain many rock plants is to grow 
them from seed.” 

This will, of course, necessitate the 
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making of several trips to procure the 
plants desired. First, one must go in 
the spring or summer season, when 
the plants are flowering, in order to 
make selections. In the early fall, he 
must go back, when the season for 
blooming and growth is past, and dig 
up the tiny plants, which may now be 
transplanted with safety, and pick up 
the seeds, which have by this time 
ripened. 

By remembering the general loca- 
tion the seasoned gardener will per- 
haps be able, even though the flowers 
are gone, to find the plants selected. 
For the beginner, however, it will be 
much safer actually to mark the 
plants when they are in bloom. The 
fair-minded person will not remove 
any wild plant which can be bought 
from a wild flower specialist; neither 
will he be a pernicious plant robber. 

Ira N. Gabrielson, who, during the 
ten years he has been connected with 
the government biological survey, in 
charge of rodent control, has, through 
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Rock Gardens 


Don’t Devastate the 
Countryside, Says 
Florence N. Hunt 


his continuous trips into the open, be- 
come a rock plant enthusiast, said 
that he actually had gone back to the 
same spot and taken seedlings from 
the identical plant for five or six suc- 
cessive years. 

Emphasizing the folly of moving 
the showier, more mature plants, Mr. 
Gabrielson said: “Rock plants, espe- 
cially, identify themselves with the soil 
from which they grow. Far into the 
crevices they send their roots, putting 
out tendrils as they go, which become 
entwined about the rocks, making the 
removal of the plants so difficult that 
even the most experienced should not 
attempt it.” 

Two things the gardener will dis- 
cover who goes into the wilds after his 
own plants; that, although these 
plants are hardy, it having been 


of Our Mountain-Grown 


Plants 


(Below) The 
hillside garden 
of Mrs. John 
L. Karnopp, in 
Portland 










































This flower in a crannied 
wall is sedum spathufolium 


so, for he is sure to remember 
that the rock garden is a 
place to display rock plants, 
while, if he employs a stone 
mason, from the results often 
obtained, one might think the 
rock garden a place to display 
rocks. 

Having decided upon a lot 
that will insure plenty of sun- 
shine, he should, in order to 
obtain proper drainage, dig 
down below the surface of the 
ground and place, as a founda- 
tion for his garden, a layer 
of small rocks and gravel. 
The type of soil necessary can 
be learned, too, from the 
ground in which the native 
plants grow. This can be 
safely imitated by taking the 

garden soil and mixing it with 
one-fourth sand and the same 
amount of leaf mould. Manure 
should not be used, as it makes 
the plants straggly. 

Porous rocks, that will absorb 
the water easily, should be 
chosen for the rock garden and 
are better if large and irregular 
in shape. If well weathered, it 
will add greatly to the much- 
desired effect of permanence. 














Another scene in Mrs. Karnopp’s garden, which contains 
more than 60 varieties of native shrubs and plants 


necessary for them to withstand the 
rigorous climatic conditions of a high 
altitude, they do have, located as they 
are on the hillside, excellent drainage, 
and, most of them, exposure to the sun. 
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These two points he should remem- 
ber when he builds his own garden— 
and it is not impossible for a man to 
build his own rock garden. Indeed, 
sometimes it is better for him to do 
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The rocks should be placed as 
they naturally would be, with 
the largest surface down, and 
should be shaped so that the 
water will reach the roots of the 
plants which are to grow about them. 
Usually about two-thirds of the rock 
should be covered, but some of the 
rocks should be entirely buried. 
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One recipe of Quick 
Chocolate Cake 
makes one large 
layer and four small 
cakes, baked in Mary 
Ann cake shell pans 


















The’ cake _ shells, 
filled, make one 
dessert; the layer, 
with whipped cream 
and hot chocolate 
sauce, a_ second 





















































‘TE wo-Time Desserts 


ITH the coming of 
spring and summer 
each of us feels a de- 
cided urge to get away 
from the old routine. We want 
more time for gardening, for golf- 
ing, for motoring—more time in 
which to enjoy the wide open 
places with the family and friends. 

If there is any time in the year 
when we should try to reduce the 
necessary homemaking processes it is 
in summer. And how really easy it is 
to save time on June desserts if we 
just do a little planning. 

For instance, I have found that one 
of the best ways to save dessert-min- 
utes is to make two desserts in one. 
You see, if I am preparing a pudding, 
cake, or cookies, I plan to make 
enough so that, by a slight variation 
in the ingredients or the finishing 
touches, I have two very different 
dishes which can be served on suc- 
cessive days or two days apart, and 
the family is none the wiser. 

Very often I start with a foundation 
custard, gelatine, tapioca, pudding, or 
cake. I may vary a few of the ingredi- 
ents for the two servings as in the cus- 
tard and tapioca puddings given on 
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Make Two Very Different 
Dishes from One Foundation 


eAdvises 


Barbara Reid Robson 


the next page. Or I may change quite 
decidedly the method of serving. For 
example, when I make a quick choco- 
late cake the first half of the cake 
batter is baked in an every-day layer 
cake pan, and is served with a quick 
chocolate icing or the frosting indi- 
cated in the recipe. The second half 
is cooked in four special little pans 
with raised centers, making hollow 
“shells” of cake. Just before serving 
these individual cakes I fill the centers 
with berries, cubed fruit, or a gelatine 
pudding, and top them with a me- 
ringue, marshmallow cream, or 
whipped cream. Not only have I 
achieved a new effect but also a tasty 
dessert. 

The recipe for wheat dainties is a 
favorite, for with them I can prepare 
so many time-saving desserts that are 
different. To the crumbled cookies I 
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simply add chopped nuts, jam, or 
fresh fruit and a little whipped 
cream. Served cold in a dainty 
white or colorful glass they are an 
altogether pleasing summer des- 
sert. 

Should you be the cheerful pos- 
sessor of a mechanical refrigerator 
there are dozens of desserts which 

can be tucked away in it with but 
little work. It is really very quick and 
easy to mix a fruit cream or mousse 
and let the refrigerator do the rest. 
And there are a vast number of gela- 
tine desserts which lend themselves to 
unlimited variations with the addi- 
tion of summer fruits, different nuts, 
egg whites, or cream. 

Though cake and cooky making 
has always been my hobby I do not 
hesitate to call on the grocer, the 
baker, and the ice cream maker to 
help me with hurry-up desserts in 
summer. With good plain cake or cup 
cakes from your grocer or baker, fresh 
fruit and ice cream, a cake sandwich 
and other desserts by the score can be 
fashioned. 

Do you know the pleasing flavor 
which is attained by combining 
crushed nut brittle with fruit and 
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cream? If not you have a treat in 
store for you when you serve Nut 
Brittle Cream. 

A little imagination is quite as im- 
portant in dessert making as in story 
writing, and the clever housewife is 
the one who knows how to combine 
already prepared foods and give them 
that little touch which spells home- 
made. 


So when you feel the urge to “come 
out of the kitchen” in June just try 
some of my time-saving desserts. 
They are simple, wholesome, and 
good. 

Here are a few of my “two desserts 
in one.’ 


Pineapple Tapioca Cream 
and 
Macaroon Tapioca Cream 

3 cupfuls of milk 

14 cupful of quick-cooking tapioca 

3 eggs 

¥4 cupful of sugar 

Y teaspoonful of salt 

¥ cupful of shredded pineapple 
(without juice) 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of cocoanut 

8 macaroons 

4 teaspoonfuls of apricot marmalade 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped pecan nuts 


Heat milk in upper part of double 
boiler; stir in tapioca and cook until 
it is transparent (about 20 minutes). 
Beat egg yolks with sugar and salt; 
add hot tapioca mixture. Return to 
double boiler, and cook until mixture 
thickens and coats the spoon (about 2 
minutes). Beat egg whites until stiff, 
continue beating, adding gradually 6 


tablespoonfuls of sugar and )% tea- 
spoonful of salt. 
Part I—PrneEapp_Le Cream. Pour 


half of the tapioca mixture into a bak- 
ing dish, stir in the shredded pine- 
apple and lemon juice. Cover with 
half the meringue, sprinkle lightly 
with shredded cocoanut. Brown me- 
ringue in a cool oven (300 degrees). 
Serve warm. Four servings. 

Part I]—Macaroon Cream. Fold 
second half of meringue into second 
half of tapioca mixture; cool; place in 
refrigerator or cooler until ready to 
serve. Then break two macaroons 
into each sherbet glass, pour tapioca 
pudding over it, and garnish with a 
spoonful of apricot marmalade and 
chopped pecan nuts. Four servings. 


Mocha Date Custard 


an 
Mocha Ginger Custard 


2 cupfuls of milk 
1 cupful of strong coffee 


eggs 

¥ teaspoonful of vanilla 

¥ cupful of sugar 

Y teaspoonful of salt 

¥ cupful of dates (stoned and cut in 
pieces) 

Y{ cupful of preserved ginger (cut in 
small pieces) 


Scald milk and coffee together. 
Beat eggs slightly, add vanilla, sugar, 
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salt, and the scalded liquid. Butter 
eight small molds. Place datesin four of 
the molds and ginger in theother four. 
Pour hot custard mixture over fruit; 
set molds in a pan of hot water, and 
bake until firm in a slow oven (325 
degrees). This makes four servings of 
each custard. Serve the date custard 
warm the day it is baked. The ginger 
custard may be served with a hot 
sugar brittle sauce the next day. To 
make this sauce stir % cupful of sugar 
in a saucepan over the fire until it is 
melted and amber colored. Then add 

¥ cupful of sugar and 1 cupful of hot 
water, and stir in 1 teaspoonful of 
cornstarch which has been mixed with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water. Cook 
until sauce thickens and is reduced to 
34 cupful; add 1 tablespoonful of 
butter about a minute before remov- 
ing from the heat. 


Quick Chocolate Cake 

114 cupfuls of flour 

14 cupful of ground chocolate 

34 cupful of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1g cupful of melted fat or oil 

2 eggs 

Milk 

14 teaspoonful of orange extract 

Orange marmalade 

Whipped cream 

Sift dry ingredients together twice. 
Measure the melted, cooled fat in a 
cup, add unbeaten eggs, and fill up 
cup with milk. Stir liquid ingredients 
into dry ones, beat 2 minutes. Place 
half of the batter in an 8-inch layer 
cake pan and the other half in four in- 
dividual Mary Ann cake shell pans. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (375 to 
400 degrees) 18 or 20 minutes. 

Part I. Serve the first layer when 
cool with the following frosting: Into 
the stiffly beaten white of 1 egg fold 1 
cupful of crushed fresh fruit, sweet- 
ened to taste. Four servings. 

Part II. Serve individual cakes 
filled with fresh fruit or gelatine and 
topped with whipped cream. 


Wheat Dainties 
d 


an 
Wheat Delight 

3 egg whites 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 

11% cupfuls of wheat flakes 

11% cupfuls of cocoanut 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

Beat egg whites until stiff; add 
sugar and cornstarch which have been 
sifted together. Cook 8 to 10 min- 
utes, without stirring, in a double 
boiler. Add wheat flakes, cocoanut 
and salt. Drop from a teaspoon on a 
greased cookie sheet and bake 15 to 
20 minutes in a very moderate oven 
(about 300 degrees). Will make about 
three dozen little cookies. 

To prepare Wheat Delight crumble 
6 or 8 wheat dainties, add 4 marsh- 
mallows (cut in small pieces), 1 cupful 
of strawberries (Continued on page 58 
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Time-Saving 


Desserts 


e 


When you wish to prepare 
“two desserts in one,” 
try one of these: 


{ Pineapple 
Tapioca Cream: and 
( Macaroon 


Date 
and 
Ginger 


Mocha Custard: 


_—~_ 


Individual cakes 


Quick Chocolate J Layer with sauce 
Cake: filled 


Cookies with fruit or 
Wheat gelatine 


Dainties: (Wheat Delight 


Graham Short fApricot —_ 
Cake: 2 pineapple 
: Fresh currants 


17] 

For a quick cool dessert made 
with or without a refrigerator these 
are delightful. 

Nut Brittle Cream 
Gingerale Cream 


When the mechanical refrigerator 
is your servant prepare— 


Rich Fruit Salad 
Strawberry Special 


For a last minute dessert from the 


grocer, the baker, and the ice 
cream maker, you will enjoy a— 


Cake Sandwich 
Surprise Cup Cakes 
Cookie Charlotte 
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Just “‘an awfully good dessert”’ 
Apple Ginger Cake 
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West that Whoops 


HOUGH the _ two-gun, 
them-thar gents have 
long since been buried 
the echo of their shoot- 
ing lingers on. Alkali dust kicked 
up by the heels of racing cowponies 
ridden by yipping herders may still be 
found in the pages of western fiction. 
But all western books are not neces- 
sarily yippee books; and all is not 
West that whoops. It is a lamentable 
fact, however, that the word western 
used in connection with literature 
conjures up visions of cowboys, 
chaps, sombreros, Indians, pinto 
hosses, draws, gulches and 
several thousand head of cattle. 
This foible in book nomencla- 
ture goes hand in hand with the 
one which dresses all Westerners 
in cowboy hats and boots and 
spurs. Nothing, of course, could 
be more ridiculous. As a matter of 
fact, your “Westerner” who walks 
the street in a ten gallon hat is re- 
garded with almost the same curiosity 
as a two-headed calf in a dime mu- 
seum. “Westerners” (with quotes!) 
live only in the pages of some books 
and movies. A mellow survival 
may still be seen on dude 
ranches. It is significant that 
Westerners (without quotes) 
flock to rodeos to see a cowboy. 
An example of western books sans 
vip are two recently published biogra- 
phies of Ambrose Bierce. We have 
included these in this month’s classifi- 
cation because Mr. Bierce for many 
years made the West his home. This 
man of unique personality and vitri- 
olic pen was best known by those who 
knew him here on the west coast. 
“BitrER Brerce: A Mystery of 
American Letters,” by C. Hartley 
Grattan (Doubleday Doran, $2.50) is 
a cool, critical study of Bierce and his 
works. The reader instinctively feels 
that here is an unprejudiced analysis 
by a student of the western author. A 
similar treatment of a lesser man 
might have resulted in a dull book; 
but not so this one. Your interest is 
carried along on the swirling tide that 
is Bierce guided by Mr. Grattan, a 


A Review of Some of the 
Books 


Latest Western 


By 







A. Marshall Harbinson 


helmsman who knows his business. 
We highly recommend this exception- 
ally well-done biography. 

‘““PoRTRAIT OF AMBROSE BIERCE” 
by Adolphe de Castro (Century, 
$2.50) is a personal study of this in- 
triguing figure in American letters. 
The author sprinkles his work with 
anecdote and reminiscence, and not a 
little with Mr. de Castro himself. 
His intense enthusiasm for Bierce may 
appear to some as a form of hero wor- 
ship. But, his admirer is hardly so 
blind in his devotion as to be un- 
aware that by heaping praise upon 
Bierce’s head some of it will naturally 
spill over upon himself. The author 
was Bierce’s friend and confidant. 
Bierce, a man who was hard to please, 
a genius who was “intellectually per- 
fect,” selected Mr. de Castro as a 


companion, and actually collabo- 
rated with him in writing ““The 
Monk and the Hangman’s 
Daughter.” Collaborated is not 
quite the word, and on this our 
biographer hangs a long tale. If some 
of Bierce’s letters to his friend sound 
strange and formal, Mr. de Castro 
points out that that was just Bierce’s 
way of being chummy. For example, 
iat Without further light,’ ”’ 
Bierce wrote “his friend” in 1900, 
“““and with no wish to pain or to 
humiliate you, I must say that at 
present I see no way to resume a 
relation that brought so much 
that was disagreeable to both. 


Very truly yours, Ambrose 
Bierce.’ ” 
“To me,” writes Mr. de Cas- 


tro, “it was clearas daylight that 

he (Bierce) was not only glad to 

hear from me, but that he was ex- 
pecting me to go to Washington or 
at least to write him directly. is 

So much then for the author of the 
“Portrait.” 

To the Westerner this book will 
prove unusually interesting. Refer- 
ence is made to many familiar 
names and around these many 
an anecdote is told. About 
Edwin Markham, the poet, 
Mr. de Castro quotes this typ!- 
cal Bierceian bit: “He (Bierce) pro- 
nounced “The Man with the Hoe” 
commonplace drivel and_ declared 
that it had not an original thought in 
it. And as I read it I said that it re- 
minded me of the Psalms. Bierce re- 
torted: “‘With the seepage of the 
barnyard.’ ” 

Other stories are told about well- 
known Westerners: Gertrude Ather- 
ton, George Sterling, C. P. Hunting- 
ton, Mike de Young, and W. R. 
Hearst are among a few of the person 
ages mentioned. All of this, of course, 
adds a piquant sauce to De Castro’s 
“Portrait of Ambrose Bierce,” a book 
of real interest and charm and well 
worth reading. 


“In THOSE Daxs, ” by Harvey Fer- 


gusson (Knopf, $2. 2.50) i is a new novel 
by the author of ‘ 


‘The Blood of the 
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Name your beard, Gentlemen 


EARDS are past reforming. 

Blue and bristly or blond 

and silken, they’re all hard to 

shave—at least you can’t tell 
their owners otherwise. 


We don’t try to. 


It’s easier to put the burden on 
the blade; to use the best and 
most expensive steel and to spend, 
as we have, some $12,000,000 in 
the past ten years to develop pre- 
cise and delicate machines that 
hone and strop that fine steel far 
beyond the limits of human crafts- 
manship. It’s easier to pay a bonus 
to workers for every blade they 


reject which does not come up 
to the high Gillette standard. 


True, it makes some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or 
silken, your skin sensitive or 





THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double- 
edged Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in 
a colorful chest that will serve you afterward 
as a sturdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
case. Ideal asa gift, too. $5.00at your dealer's, 


tough; whether the water is hot 
or cold, hard or soft; whether you 
sleptwellor badlythenight before. 


But even under the worst pos- 
sible conditions you can count on 
the Gillette Blade to do its job 
smoothly, surely and well. It’s 
the one constant factor in your 
daily shave. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
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cruisin ug among 
Northland giants 
this summer/ 


Look back at the tame vacations 
you've taken . 


Wouldn't you exchange them a// 
for a two-weeks’ trip, 1200 miles by 
rail, 600 miles by water— into the 
highest Canadian Rockies, Jasper 
National Park, and the sheltered 
fjordways of the Inside Passage? 


Ask today to see pictures of white- 
capped Mt. Robson, 13,000-foot 
monarch of the Canadian Rockies— 
Jasper Park Lodge, shimmering Lac 
Beauvert and Canada’s finest golf 
course — quaint totem-pole villages 
— Alaska (an optional side-trip )— 
and mountain giants, shoulder-to- 
shoulder along the smooth sea-lanes 
of the Inside Passage! 


Low summer fares in effect now: 


Round trip from Seattle, $57.65; 
Portland, $68.20; San Francisco, 
$95.85; Los Angeles, $112.00. (Pro- 
portionately low elsewhere.) 


Or include the Triangle Tour and 
Alaska when you go the Cool Way 
East. Free scenic booklets. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


W. J. GILKERSON, 689 Market St., San Francisco 
H. R. BULLEN, 607 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
J. F. McGuire, 1329 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
A. B. Hottrorp, 302 Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 
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| Conquerors,” ‘“‘Women and Wives,” 


etc. It is a series of boldly painted 
episodes depicting the development of 
a man during the years following the 
Civil War and up to modern times. 
It is, according to our taste, by far the 
best novel of the group we are review- 
ing this month, and the most interest- 
ing we have read in a long time. The 
book is divided into four parts: 
Wagons, Indians, Railroad, and Gas. 
Each part is a vivid picture of the 
times, often cruel and ugly, but al- 
ways human. It is not a book for the 
squeamish reader, nor is it one for the 
adolescent. Running through these 
four parts and holding them together 
is the story of Robert Jayson and his 
life in the moiling, exciting times dur- 
ing the development of the West. 
Nothing in contemporary litera- 
ture has affected us so strongly as the 


| chapter dealing with Robert’s bring- 


ing his virginal young wife West and 
the consequences of that trip. Very 
little is actually written about the 
young wife, but the reader has been so 
well prepared beforehand that what is 
left unsaid creates a tragic drama that 
will stand in our minds as poignant 
and cruel, yet scmehow as satisfying 
a chapter as we have ever read. 


i yoessaily AND THE SOUTHERN Pa- 
CIFIC, ” by C. B. Glasscock 
(Stokes, $2.50) is a book based upon 


| the historic happenings in California 


during the conflict between the 
Southern Pacific railroad and the 
bandits who roamed the land. Many 
of our readers will recall the furor 
created by Sontag and Evans, those 
bold bandits who specialized in joust- 
ing with what Frank Norris called the 
“Octopus.”” The exciting and almost 
unbelievable exploits of Sontag and 
Evans are told in a way that makes 
the story not only readable but thor- 
oughly interesting as well. 

Now for some more or less “west- 
ern’ novels—the kind usually referred 
to as western. 

Those who enjoyed Jackson 
Gregory’s swashbuckling and colorful 
serial, ““The Sword of Don Julian,” 
which was published a few years ago 
in SunsET, will have another treat in 
store for them in his latest novel, 
“SENTINEL OF THE Desert” (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00). In this novel the 
author has again chosen a romantic 
character, one Julian Hawk, who 
dashes through scenes laid in Mexico. 

Captain Colorado (Julian Hawk), a 
fine American gentleman who rides a 
fine horse and dresses in a costume 
ornate with gold braid appears at 
Hacienda Escondida. Although Ju- 
lian’s movements are leisurely and 
graceful, he is able to duck out of 
range of the swift Blondino’s gun that 
is fired at him, and disappears out of a 
room with Houdini-like agility. In 
this manner the “Sentinel of the 


1929] 


Desert” starts its fast and furious 
pace. The characters are lusty and 
vigorous. They roar and bellow. All 
this Mr. Gregory manages with the 
sure hand of a man who knows what 
he is doing and just how to do it. 
Another Sunset contributor who is 
the author of one of the latest “‘west- 
ern” novels is Arthur H. Carhart. 
“THE OrDEAL oF Brap OcDEN”’ 
(Sears, $2.00) is a novel of the Colo- 
rado highlands. The hero of the story 
is a government ranger, and the con- 
flict appears when he tries to make 
the cattlemen of the country conform 
to governmental pasture regulations. 
Just to give our readers an idea of the 
stuff Brad is made of: Some one had 
killed his horse, and thus Brad speaks, 
_. Tl find out sometime. 
When I do, I’ll get these hands on 


him. V’ll break him. With my bare 
hands.” Lest we give the impression 
that Mr. Carhart’s novel is over- 


whelmingly two-fisted we make haste 
to say that there is a pleasant ro- 
mance running through its pages and 
although Brad threatens violence he 
is in reality an efficient and trim forest 
ranger with a gentle, lovable side to 
him. These last mentioned qualities 
are particularly obvious to Brad’s 
secretary, an efhcient and capable girl. 
All in all, “The Ordeal of Brad Og- 


den” is a good “‘western” story. 


“——_ GaTE THROUGH THE Moun- 
TAIN, by Hugh Pendexter 
(Bobbs Merrill, $2.00) 1s a book that 
should make excellent material for 
any wild west movie director. The 
scene is set around Uncle Dick Woo- 
ton’s tool house during the middle of 
the 19th century. A beautiful girl 
suffering from amnesia is spirited 
away by bandits and taken to their 
camp in the mountains. Here the 
reader not only enters the thick of 
things, but, alas! runs into such pas- 
sages as: 

“Chuckle-luck rolled up his right 
sleeve in a business-like manner and, 
grasping his bowie-knife, advanced till 
the handkerchief brushed against him. 
““ “Now, ye dog, let’s see you make me 
budge from this spot. Hop over that 
line! Hump yerself! I’m waiting to 
“ boots with blood. Come up here 

ll take after ye an’ slice ye into lit- 
tle bits of pieces.’ ” 
This is the last word and sumsup the 
book better than could any reviewer. 
“THe SwaLLowrorkK Bu tts,” by 
B. M. Bower (Little, Brown, $2. 00) i 1s 
based on a young man’s desire to win 
his way in the land of his youth. 
Needing money to complete his col- 
lege education, Scott secures a job 
as herder on a cattle ranch. 
Mr. Bower has written a number of 
opular ‘“‘western” novels, and in 
“The Swallowfork Bulls” he has lived 
up to his reputation as teller of tales 
that have endeared him to_ those 
who enjoy reading this type of fiction. 
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Beauty- 7 keeping with 


its well kRnown Quality 


Te say the Monarch is beautiful is to tell only 
part of what you will fee/ when you see it. 

There are models that will do credit to the most 
elaborate kitchen . . . models for the modest 
bungalow. Also a choice of colors. Warm, glow- 
ing Sunshine-Yellow; cool, restful Nile-Green; 
and immaculate white, of course. There are small 
ranges and large ones; with bake ovens and pastry 
ovens; models with kitchen heater and models 
without; automatic time-clock controls and oven 
temperature controls; in fact, every design and 


G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 


every feature anyone could possibly ask. And... 
every single one of these ranges built to give the 
complete satisfaction Monarch Ranges have been 
giving for the past thirty years. Speed! Perfect 
baking qualities! Ideal convenience! Surprising 
economy! Everything that helps to make electric 
cooking so delightful. 

peice? a ever ask yourself,“‘Is it practical for me 
to cook with electricity?” We have a book by that 
title you will want to read. May we send it? Just 
ask for booklet No. 6. Write to the nearest address. 


E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 


GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


a ——— MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN ig 





ELECTRIC RANGE 
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N dry gardens, where hose are 

dragged about, they often break 

down flower stalks as they are 

pulled around the corners of beds. 
A good, strong, but not too large or 
conspicuous wooden post, at each cor- 
ner, projecting about eighteen inches 
above ground, will keep the hose in 
place on the path. A hoop of wire like 
the old croquet wickets provides an- 
other method. Of course you must 
put the hose through it as you pull it 
about. 

a Fk Sy 

Authorities on bird life say that a 
brush-pile placed in a quiet corner is a 
very good way to attract the shyer 
birds. Trimmings from bushes may 
be used, and when one is throwing 
away branches of cotoneaster and 
other berried shrubs that have grown 
dry in the living-room vases, these 
should be put on the pile. Birds that 
are too timid to eat berries from 
shrubs in the open garden will fear- 
lessly make for them in the friendly 
shelter of the brush-pile. 

+ a *k 

The north side of a building pro- 
vides a suitable planting place for 

many plants which resent hot sun. 
Among these are cinerarias, fuchsias, 
forget-me-nots, primroses, Clematis 
montana, and aucubas. 

Wind from the north is likely to be 
cold in winter, and some plants, just 
on the verge of tenderness, should 
never be placed on the north side of a 
house. Examples are—lantana, Strep- 
tosolen jamesonii, Eugenia myrtifolia, 
and heliotrope. 

*k + 

As soon as the fall rains have 
started the weeds, naturalized daffodil 
plantings should be “skinned” with 
the hoe. This does away with the 
need for further weeding until after 
the daffodils are through flowering. 
The low carpet of young spring weeds 
really provides a better background 
than the bare cultivated earth—and 
it is so much easier. 

a k 

Iris stylosa can be relied on to pro- 
vide fresh blooms daily for one’s vases 
from September to March. But if 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


these flowers are to be perfect they 
must be cut while still tight in the 
bud, otherwise the birds will find 
them and nip the tops off. The buds 
open in water, and better color results 
than when they are left to open out- 
doors. 
k a a 

One of the best deciduous shade 
trees for arid sections of the West, 
from the Canadian border to the 
Mexican line, is the Chinese elm. It 
will stand all extremes of weather and 
is recommended for situations hav- 
ing cold winters and hot summers. 





ARDEN 
OSSIP 


| A sailor down on Half Moon Bay 
| Planted some shrubs and sailed away 





_ His wife at garden club learned to know 


Just what would make those young 
shrubs grow. 





And so in fall when Jack came back 
| He scarce could find their little shack. 











When setting plants, either vege- 
tables or flowers, every effort should 
be made to prevent any check in the 
development. First have the soil in 
fine tilth, with the same moisture con- 
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tent as is advisable for seeding. For 
transplanting, the hand is better than 
the trowel. Scrape away the first inch 
of soil, then open a cup that will, when 
covered again, leave from one-half to 


one-fourth of the plant above the sur- 7 


face. Set the roots in the bottom of 
the cup and press about an inch or 
two of soil about them. Then fill the 


cup with water, pouring it on the edge | 


rather than directly over the roots. 
The best time to plant is the late 
afternoon. For tender plants, shade 
can be provided by placing a shingle 
on the south side, at an angle, for a 
few days. Fill the cups with water 
each day for three days, then fill in 
with soil. Plants having a short tap 





root only can best be set with a dibble | 


or pointed stick. Pour enough water 
around them to set the roots. 
k *k iy 
Do not rush the planting of dahlias. 
They are a fall flower and are at their 
best in late fall bloom. Dahlias 
should never be planted before April, 
and May and June plantings are often 
the most satisfactory, especially in the 
warmer interior sections subject to 
hot weather in September. Seedlings 
should always go in a month later 
than tubers. 
+ i 
The home orchard can be made a 
real adjunct to the family food sup- 
ply, as well as an interesting and 
worthwhile part of the home place if 
careful planning precedes planting. 
In the West, a wide selection and a 
long season in deciduous fruits and 
berries can be had by proper choice of 
varieties. Citrus fruits and other sub- 
tropicals can be planted in some sec- 
tions to make possible the picking of 
fresh fruit every day in the year. 
*k * i 
California has a native rhododen- 
dron, the Californicum, sometimes 
known as the California Rose Bay. It 
can be found in the wild state in the 
redwood forests of northern Cali- 
fornia, but does well in gardens 
throughout the West. Select a slight- 
ly acid soil in partial shade for this 
beautiful native, and give it plenty 
of moisture throughout the year. 
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& Aloha Aku! 


(It means Hello ) 





and now we have 


ONE tooth paste 












r that delivers its 
aaa Ont ® Fruit-Whitener 
~ a 4 ue . Zr" __ Sens 
Ag F ost uw Hews Poss Fresh—Separate at 
if —— the moment of use 
=e Pail Fresh 






Manes —and whitens your 
Tooth | 





RO teeth as if you lived 

















on fresh fruit! 


Do you know what dental authorities call the essential fruit juice whitener and 
the other things that have to be in tooth paste? Incompatibles! They cannot 
live together. Once they get into the same mixture for a while, the fruit juice 
whitener loses its strength—is neutralized—and won’t work. 

So we put our “whitener” in an inner tube—separate—and you get it 
fresh, full strength, in a cheery red cream on your brush, between the white 
creams. After this fresh whitener has made your teeth sparkle, the other 
creams do their work of hardening the gums, protecting against decay, and 
leaving your mouth fresh, sweet, cool, fragrant. 

Just give New Mix one trial. It contains no abrasives to scratch your 
enamel. It doesn’t need them. Jt contains no soap. It does not foam. It 
tastes good because it does good, and it whitens, ines whitens, because 
its whitener is fresh, fresh, fresh. Try it today. You'll never use any other. 
Gilmont Products Corporation, New York. 


IS"FRESH-WHITENER TOOTH PASTE 
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THE AHWAHNEE...@ pen all year 


Already among the world’s saves hotels. 
$10 upward, American Plan. 


First among all 
California vacations ~ 


YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


Picture the sight of bold El Capi- 
tan, two-thirds of a mile of sheer 
granite, or brooding Half Dome, 
towering even higher! . . . of the 
stately Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, world’s oldest living things! 

There are tours, hikes and saddle 
trips to all of Yosemite Valley’s 
superb interest-points, and up high 
mountain trails to the majestic pano- 
rama above. Outdoor sports all day, 
the year round—evenings of novelen- 
tertainment at the colorful Ahwah- 
nee, California’s finest resort hotel! 

Picturesque, year-round accom- 
modations may be found for every 
travel allowance—American, Euro- 
pean Plan or Housekeeping. Rates 
range from $1.50 a day upward in 
Housekeeping cabins and $2.50 up- 
ward, European Plan inns, to the 
luxurious Ahwahnee (see above). 

Ask for stop-over privileges on 
your main-line ticket at Merced, 
Calif. All-Expense tours from Mer- 
ced for from $30 to $76.75. See your 
Travel Agent and write for book- 
lets that will help plan your trip. 


Overnight from 


Xan Francisco 
or Los Angeles 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 


Dept. 201, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
( Also in San Francisco and Los Angeles) 


Please send me illustrated Yosemite folders 






NAME, 








ADDRESS _ 
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With 
Western 


Garden Clubs 


OSES from the bush that 

Martha Washington planted 

and trained, flowers that 

were planted in California’s 
historic missions, a fern from the 
island of St. Helena where Napoleon 
spent his exile—these and others of 
equal historic interest are features at 
the Fourth Annual Santa Clara 
County Fiesta de las Rosas flower 
show which is to be held in San Jose 
May 17 and 18, this year—just about 
the time this magazine appears on the 
news stands. 

Interest evidenced in such plants as 
the Fiesta flower show last year sug- 
gested the historic exhibit. A rose 
bush, the parent of which had been 
planted by Martha Washington in the 
garden at Mount Vernon drew much 
comment. While the roses were of 
little value from a horticultural stand- 
point, flower lovers who attended the 
show were interested because of their 
historic significance. 

In addition to the exhibits of this 
sort, the show, which is sponsored by 
the Flower Lovers clubs of Santa 
Clara County, will display nearly 
every variety of flower grown in the 
county. 

The show, which opens Friday 
night (May 17) and will continue un- 
til Saturday night, will be held in a 
San Jose automobile show room done 
in colorful Italian tile with a floor 
space of 65,000 square feet. 

An old Spanish garden centered 
with a fountain is the setting as 
planned by Mrs. Fremont Older, 


| chairman of the Fiesta Flower Show 
| Committee. 


Nearly 100 floats resembling giant 
valentines and bedecked with literally 
millions of flowers are to be seen in the 


| parade Saturday afternoon, the sec- 


| ond day 


of the Fiesta. These, ac- 
companied by twenty-five of the fore- 
most bands of northern California and 
conducted along the parade route by a 


| group of officers on smartly capari- 


| soned_ horses, 


comprise the annual 


| parade. 


While there have been flower festi- 
vals in Santa Clara County ever since 


| San Jose became the first incorporated 





city in California on March 27, 1850, 
it is only the last four years that a 
yearly Fiesta program has_ been 
assured. 

The first annual Fiesta was origi- 


nated by the San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce with the active coopera- 
tion of the San Jose Merchants Asso- 
ciation, the several service clubs, 
State Teachers College, public 
schools, Flower Lovers Clubs and 
other Santa Clara County organiza- 
tions. 

The second annual Fiesta, in 1927, 
was held jointly with the celebration 
of San Jose’s Sesqui-Centennial, the 
150th anniversary of the founding of 
E] Pueblo de San Jose Guadalupe. 

Finally, to assure the permanence 
of the annual Fiesta, it was incorpo- 
rated this year as a non-profit organ- 
ization, and a permanent Fiesta fund 
was raised. 

A crew of decorators, builders and 
designers, aided by hundreds of Fiesta 
enthusiasts, form the army of workers 
that makes the floats. Decorating is 
begun, for the most part, the night 
preceding the parade. All Friday 
night and Saturday morning the 
crowds work, each endeavoring to 
make theirs the most beautiful float of 
the lot, until the parade begins to 
form in the forenoon. 

Literally millions of flowers—roses, 
marigolds, shasta daisies, stocks, snap- 
dragons, delphinium, sweet peas and 
others are grown especially for the 
event in both private and commercial 
gardens. These flowers, banked on 
green cushions of ferns, evergreens 
and leaf plants form the float decora- 
tions. They are woven into designs, 
insignias and figures until all surfaces 
are covered. 

The theme, carried out through the 
Fiesta parade this year, is that of 
stage plays. Stories of the theater 
that all know are seen illustrated in 
tableau on floral stages by the best 
dramatic talent available in California 
cities. 

Peter Pan, elf of Sir James Barrie’s 
pen, poses on a many colored float as 
beautiful as fairyland itself. A part 
of “The Round-Up,” spectacular 
stage play of attack upon cowboys by 
Indians hidden in mountain cliffs, 
may be seen. Romeo and Juliet, 
characters from the Desert Song, Ben 
Hur riding in a chariot drawn by four 
beautiful white horses, Rose of the 
Rancho, the Pied Piper, the Covered 
Wagon, and bits from other plays of 
comedy, drama and tragedy are in 
evidence. —Paut G. TEAL. 
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Velmo has become the vogue in furniture cover- 
ings because of its richly luxurious appearance, 
its glowing beauty of color, its infinite variety 
of designs, which make it suitable for furniture 


of any period from Renaissance to “Moderne.” 


It is a vogue sponsored by women of exquisite 
taste; by famous interior decorators; by makers 


of the finest furniture. 


Best of all, perhaps, it is a decidedly practical 
fashion .. . for Velmo’s beauty is defiant of time 
and wear. It means a permanently smart and 


“well-groomed” look for your furniture. 






HASE 


etme 


Made by 
SANFORD MILLS - SANFORD, MAINE 
Selling Agents: L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, ATLANTIC CITY, SAN FRANCISCO 


















Velmo Upholstery is the Smartest Dress 
for the Furniture in Modern Homes 


Look for this Label 
when buying uphol- 
stered furniture, to 
make sure of getting 
genuine VELMO 
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VARIETY BOX 
100 Lovely Show 


TULIPS 


Includes the famous crimson-and-gold Darwin Tulip 
“AFTERGLOW,” heretofore sold at extravagant prices, the 
massive purple-and-gold Breeder Tulip “LOUIS XIV,"’ con- 
sidered the most regal tulip ever produced, “LA FIANCEE,” 
one of the Darwins, richest and loveliest of all pink tulips, and 
seventeen other named varieties of outstanding merit. A hun- 
dred bulbs in all—twenty kinds—five bulbs of each kind. 
Chosen for giant size; tall, strong stems, varied and glorious 
colors, harmony of effect in the garden. All will blossom 
together in May; and in beauty and vigor of growth will 
surpass all expectation. Holland preduces no tulips that are 
finer or more highly esteemed by those who know them. 


Order before July 1 

Our orders must be in Holland by July ro in order that we 
may make proper selection from the best of the new harvest 
and get our bulbs in September. Send your order with ours 
and we will import for you personally. You have three ad- 
vantages—top quality, prompt and timely delivery, and a sav- 
ing in price. For the Variety Box we shall have to charge 20% 
more in the Fall. Make your purchase now—not later than 
July 1, mentioning this magazine. 


100 bulbs *4°° 


200 bulbs $9.45 1000 bulbs $46.00 
Packed in our special Variety Box, containing 20 packages 
of five bulbs each, each package labelled with name and color. 
POSTPAID TO YOUR HOME 
IF CASH ACCOMPANIES ORDER 


The box will reach you in early Autumn, at the right time | 


for planting, with clear directions. A hundred bulbs will plant 
40 square feet. The work can be done properly in a half hour 
PLANTING MAP 
With each 1929 Variety Box will be a clear, 
carefully prepared planting layout made by 
Mr. Van Zyverden personally. Shows three 
different color arrangements for the Variety 
Box, each representing a balanced and artistic 
color sequence for your garden. FREE with 
our Variety Box. 


Tulipa Multiflora 


iea strikingly novel and lovely intro- 
duction of our own, first brought to 
America in 1926. Of the two varie- 
ties, the red is still exclusively sold by 
Schenley Gardens and is very scarce. 
Tulipa Multiflora produces four to 
eight beautiful flowers from a single 
bulb. Blooms in May, with the 
Breeder and Darwin Tulips and vies 
with them in grace and stateliness, 
growing to a height of two feet. A 
charming addition to your Variety 
Box assortment. 

Pure white, 10 bulbs $1.50 

Deep, rosy red, 10 bulbs $2.00 


Ask for our Splendid CATALOG of Bulbs 

All charming things that grace and enrich a garden. Lists 
and describes over 600 different bulbs, including fine assort 
ments of Lilies, Peonies, Irises, etc. 

Supreme quality at reasonable cost. 

We invite your patronage. 

Now is the time to order from the catalog. 
t once. Mailed on request. 


Address Cheswick, Pa. 


Schenley ,.. 
Gardens 


} GENUINE DUTCH BULBS q 





Get your copy 
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A Landscape Contest 


Oe small neighborhood Garden 
Club of South Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, is planning a Flower Show to 
be held in the garden of one of its 
members early in July. In connection 
with that we are to have a landscape 
contest with a prize for the best 
design. 

Each member is to have a tray 20 
by 40 inches representing a suburban 
lot 75 by 150 feet. The scale is % 
inch to 1 foot. On this lot is to be a 
house and garage, either together or 
separate, and the grounds to be laid 
out according to the taste of each 
member. 

We already have our trays and are 
working on the houses and find the 
entire family in every case keenly 
interested and anxious to help. Plan- 
ning the planting is surely a jolly way 
to spend an evening. 

We are going to have fences or 
walls with gates, moss for lawns, 
artificial trees, flowers, vines, etc. We 
are to have pools, stepping stones, 
bird houses; in fact there is no end to 
the things we can do. 

This was tried out at an interna- 
tional Flower Show in New York a 
few years ago, and nothing there 
attracted greater interest. 

Jess1eE B. OLiver. 


© 
The Cactus Show 
MORE than four thousand persons 


attended the succulents and 
cacti show given recently by the gar- 
den department of the Shakespeare 
Club of Pasadena. Dr. A. D. Hough- 
ton, president of the Cactus Society of 
America spoke at one session on 
““Semi-Xerophytic Plants of the Rock 
Garden.” Dr. Houghton has been a 
collector for thirty years. At the pres- 
ent time cacti have become the most 
fashionable adornments for living- 
room, kitchen, or clubroom. 

The display covered over fourteen 
hundred square feet and was the most 
complete exhibition of succulents and 
cacti ever held in southern California. 


—Mrkrs. A. R. DANIELL. 
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Do You Agree? 
"THE thing that impressed me in 


visiting a flower show recently 
was the lack of information available. 
For instance, there were several tables 
of lovely bouquets and from them I 
gathered ideas of flower arrange- 
ments. It would, however, have been 
much more help to me if accompany- 
ing the display there had been neatly 
typed placards giving common and 
scientific names of each flower and 
some concise cultural directions. 
Posters made from nursery catalogue 
clippings showing pictures of the 
flowers would have added to the inter- 
est. It might take longer to prepare 
and to cover such a flower show but I 
am sure we would get a great deal out 
of such an exhibit—A READER oF 


SUNSET. 
& 


Editor’s Note: If you are in the 
vicinity of Van Nuys, California, on 
June 14 or 15, be sure to attend the 
annual flower show in Athletic Hall. 


ay 


Portland, Oregon, invites every 
reader of this garden club department 
to attend the annual rose festival to 
be held June 9-12 in that city. Here 
is a flower show that is worth going 
hundreds of miles to see. 


& 
A Letter 


Dear Garden Friend:—We are very 
anxious to find out just how many 
garden club members are reading 
Sunset. Just to help the cause of 
western garden clubs in general, won’t 
you please fill out this questionnaire 
and mail it to the Garden Club Edi- 
tor, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. Thank you. 


I belong to the Garden Club of......... 
2 Ue cate. Mee (City and State) 


Leland (Name and Address) 
members in the 


There are about......... 
club. 
(Signed)... 
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SO Says 
FASHIEION of 


covwect A 
ROUGE WSE * 


all the more reason, then, for 
Princess Pat’s subtly flattering 
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cheek color . .. . 


Fifth Avenue now calls timid, sparing use of 
rouge, ‘“‘quaint.’’ But Fifth Avenue is 
merely an echo. Women everywhere have 
long expressed their preference for vi- 
brant cheek color. The urge within 
them for vivid, sparkling beauty will 

not be denied. Actually women to- 

day want more than natural 


beauty. 


But look you! Wherever you go there 
is marked contrast—in the results of 
“daring” use of rouge. Some achieve 
it; some do not. Some are exotically 
beautiful. Some are but daubed with 
unlovely color. 


No Old-Fashioned ‘“‘Painty Rouge’’ 
jill Do. 

You simply cannoé find the essential 
glow, the intense, vivid beauty of the 
new fashion in the heavily pigmented, 
dense rouges. They were made for 
sparing use. If you employ such rouges 
to achieve high color, the effect is un- 
satisfactory. It is crude—not daring. 
It gives merely an “‘unbecoming”’ spot 
of color, lacking artistry and beauty. 
No amount of skill can overcome this 
defect. 

Thus has Fifth Avenue abandoned old- 
fashioned rouge—selecting Princess Pat 
rouge to achieve daring color that 
needs no apology—that secures to every 
woman the delicious thrill of self-ex- 
pression and wondrous new beauty. 


Princess Pat Rouge Color Seems to 
**Come From Within” 


Actually, Princess Pat created and es- 
tablished this “‘daring’’ use of rouge... 








PRINCESS PAT, LTD., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Princess Pat Lip Rouge a new sensalion—nothing 
less. For il does what no other lip rouge has ever 
done. Princess Pat Lip Rouge colors that inside 
moist surface of lips as well as outside. You'll 
love this new beauty. Keeps lips soft and free of 
chap and dryness. Per led 
metal box. 


Dainty 
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which now is fashion’s dictum every- 
where. Princess Pat anticipated—knew 
that brilliancy of costuming would make 
old-fashioned rouge insipid or brazen. 
Women would not want to “paint” 
their cheeks in the new era of frank ex- 
pression of their charms. So an entirely 
new kind of rouge was perfected .. . 
rouge giving color that has all the mar- 
velous glow of life and youthful dash 
which Fashion has decreed. 

New color creations were used, blended 
by experts in color research. A way was 
found to make Princess Pat rouge 
change and blend upon the skin itself. 
No matter how much color is desired, 
Princess Pat rouge remains daringly 
beautiful. It seems to ‘‘come from with- 
in the skin.” 

It blends away to imperceptibility 





Dorothy Mackaill, famous screen 


beauty, knows how to look like a 
million dollars. ‘*Just a touch of 


” 


Princess Pat rouge,”’ says Dorothy. 
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without edges—merges automatically 
with your own skin tone. The veriest 
novice achieves the most daringly fash- 
ionable effect without trouble. 


The Utmost Advantage in Use of 
Various Shades 

With old-fashioned rouge, only one 
shade would match your skin. Color 
harmony with costume or mood was 
impossible or at least only accidental. 
What a limitation! 

Using Princess Pat—of which all shades 
match every skin—you can possess any 
or all of the six Princess Pat shades and 
use them at discretion to give absolute 
harmony of cheek color at all times. 
No woman living can help wanting 
rouge with all these advantages — one 
that gives morethan nalural beauty. Your 
favorite shop can show all six shades. 





for a limited time for TH13 Coupon and 25c (coin). O 
one toa customer. Set contains 
of Almond BasePowderand SIX otherdelightful Princess 
Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully decorated 
boudoir box, Please act promptly. 


Get 
This 
Week 
End 





" SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 


easily a month’s supply 





Set— 
PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-946 Chicago. 
Enclosed find 25¢ for which send me the Princess Pat 


Week-End Set. 


Name (print) 





Street. cc cccccencecsccccccesecveecccccsvcces 


Clty and State 22 ccc ccccccsceccenescccvcsionse 



















OTORCAMPING is one of 
America’s greatest outdoor 
sports. It is the one sport 
not governed by a dicta- 

torial body of highbrows, who split 
hairs over the amateur or professional 
status of the participants, and who 
lay down hard and fast rules regard- 
ing play and equipment. 

Motorcamping is a very cosmo- 
politan sport; it is played by all 
classes. The nice thing about the 
game is that everyone can be a win- 
ner, but the biggest winners are those 
who use forethought in preparing for 
their trips, and who apply many little 
kinks which make motorcamping 
easier; which make traveling more 
comfortable; “eats” more palatable; 
beds more restful. 

The front of a car affords abundant 
space for carrying much of the light, 
bulky equipment, such as the tent, 
mattresses, and blanket roll. To uti- 
lize this space, a special carrying 
bracket must be made, but this offers 
no complications. The attached 
sketch, which is_ self-explanatory, 
shows clearly the construction of such 
a bracket. Any blacksmith or auto 
spring shop, at a very small cost, can 
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shape the main supports and drill the 
necessary holes. Old spring leaf stock 
can be utilized. The total cost of this 
bracket should not exceed $2.50. 

The question may arise: ““Won’t a 


bundle in front of the radiator inter- 
fere with the cooling?” 


No, not if 
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Around the 
Modern Camp Fire ¢ 


Some Ideas Picked Up 


By 
Dick Cole 


there is a six or eight inch space be- 
tween bundle and the radiator core. 





PLYBOARD Box Rc INSIDE _DIMENS/QNS ~~ 
~ CARRIE 


N24 STAPLE PROVISIONS 7 





PARTITIONS Vig PLYBOARD ~~ 4° APART 


SALT Ree 


CORN 


MEAL 


SUGAR 





123 ~PEPPER AMD FAVORITE SPICES 4-VIMECAR ~ S—- QUVE 


@~ Cult+ OR CURRY POWDER 











Provisioning for a camping trip is 
often a problem. Over or under pro- 
visioning are frequent mistakes. 
While canned foods and staple sup- 
plies can be purchased about any- 
where—even at wayside shacks in the 
desert—the wise camper will always 
have on hand a nicely balanced sup- 
ply of staple food products sufficient 
for several days. A removable box on 
the running board is suggested for this 
purpose. The above sketch illustrates a 
box that can be built by anyone with 
the common household tools. Note 
particularly that square containers 
are used instead of cylindrical ones. 
They afford much more economical 
packing. Such containers can often 
be bought at the “‘five and ten cent 
store,” but, if one is a chronic motor- 
camper, it is much better to have 
them made of copper by a tinsmith. 
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Refrigeration in camp can be had 
with a water bag cooler. Anyone can 
make one for a dollar. Obtain 24 
inches of heavy canvas a yard wide. 
Soak it and dry it out several times. 
Putting it through the washing ma- 
chine is a good idea. This will soften 
the fabric. Now sew it to form a 
cylinder approximately 24 inches long 
with a hem at the top. Next place a 
wooden disk with a V groove around 
its circumference in the middle of the 
canvas tube. Squeeze the canvas into 
the groove by wrapping with soft, 
cotton cord. Cord known as candle- 
wicking is best. Then tack at inter- 
vals with copper tacks. Thus a com- 
partment for water is made above the 
disk. See sketch at bottom of page. 

Another disk tacked to the bottom 
of the cylinder, and a flap, forms an 
accessible food compartment beneath. 
A stiff, wire ring in the top hem, and a 
wire handle, completes the cooler. 

In use, it should be suspended 
where there is free circulation of air. 

It is best to suspend the cooler 
—or an ordinary water-bag, for that 
matter—from two long ropes twisted 
—,. The bag is then ‘wound 

It will then unwind and wind up 
ae times. The movement in- 
creases the rate of evaporation and 
quicker and better cooling results. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Listen to the New Standard School Broadcast—11:30 a.m. 
to 12 m., and Standard Symphony Hour—7:30 to 8:30 
p. m., every Thursday over the Pacific Coast Network. 
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The Kitchen 





































































Grind the vegetables, and mix 
ingredients. 





















































i ANNOUNCEMENT 
This month, a special prize 
of $5 is offered for the best 
recipe featuring peaches—an- 
other western product. Send 
in as many recipes as you 
like, for fresh, canned or 
dried peaches. The contest 
closes June 5th, and the 
prizewinning recipe will ap- 
pear in the August issue. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 



































These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
pasted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 





Salmon Loaf 
1 medium-sized can of salmon V4 a green pepper, or a small 
1 cooked potato (or left-over amount of parsley 
potatoes) ¥ eupful of cracker crumbs 
1 or 2 stalks of celery 1 egg 
1 small onion Salt, pepper and paprika to taste 


Pick over and flake the salmon, removing skin and bones. Put the 
potato, celery, onion and green pepper through the meat grinder, or chop 
all finely together. Add the seasonings and egg, and 4 cupful of the 
cracker crumbs, and mix well. Shape into a cylindrical loaf, roll it in the 
remaining cracker crumbs, put into a baking dish and dot "the top with 
butter. Bake at 250 degrees (a very slow oven) for one hour. Serve on a 
platter with cream sauce made as follows, poured around the loaf: 


Cream Sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter or other 1 cupful of milk 
shortening Salt, pepper and a little onion salt 
2 tablenseiantele of flour 
Melt the fat, add flour and cook for a moment; then add the milk and 

cook, stirring, until creamy and smooth. Add seasonings, pour around the 
loaf, ‘and sprinkle with chopped hard-cooked egg. Garnish with parsley to 
serve.—Mrs. P. T. McG., Tacoma, WASHINGTON. 


Rice and Cheese Fondue 


1 cupful of milk 1 egg, well beaten 
1 cupful of boiled rice 1 tablespoonful of butter 
¥4 cupful of broken cheese ¥ teaspoonful of paprika 


¥ teaspoonful of salt 
Heat the milk in a double boiler. Add all the other ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. Put into an oiled baking dish, set in a pan of hot water, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (375 degrees) for half an hour. Serve 
piping hot.—Muss A. C. M., Watnut Creek, CALIFoRNIA. 


Vegetable Pudding 


1 cupful of ground raw potatoes 1 cupful of chopped figs 

1 cupful of ground raw carrots 34 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of brown sugar Spices to suit taste (about 14 teaspoon- 

1 — of flour ful each of cinnamon, nutmeg and 
4, cupful of chopped suet, or butter allspice, and 14 teaspoonful of ground 

¥% cupful of raisins cloves) 


No eggs or liquid are required. Mix in order given, put into oiled 
molds, and steam 3 hours. Serve hot with whipped cream, hard sauce, 
or a tart sauce.—Mrs. A. L. M., Kuamatu Fats, Orecon. 


California Salad Dressing 


Juice of 2 lemons 2 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 
Juice of 14 an orange V4 teaspoonful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of prepared mayonnaise Salt and paprika 


Blend the lemon and orange juice. Add the mayonnaise and evapo- 
rated milk, beat well, and add the seasonings. This is delicious on head 
lettuce or cabbage slaw.—Mrs. M. B., ReEponpo Beacn, CALIFORNIA. 


Rolled Oats-Cocoanut Cookies 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 2 eggs 
1 cupful of butter or other short- 2 cupfuls of rolled oats 
ening (or half and half of each) ¥% pound of shredded cocoanut 


Cream the sugar and shortening and add the beaten eggs, then stir in 
the rolled oats and cocoanut. This makes a rather bran-like mixture 
which should be molded into small cakes with the hands, or dropped by 
spoonfuls on an oiled baking sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) about 15 minutes, or until lightly browned—Mnrs. G. W. S., 
PuLLMAN, WASHINGTON. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the raisin recipe contest, 
which was announced in the April issue, will be 


found on page 60 of this issue of the magazine 


Kidney Beans, Spanish Style 
¥ cupful of sliced onions 1 green pepper 
1 cupful of tomatoes, canned or 1 cupful of kidney beans, stewed 
fresh or canned 
Slice the onions and pepper, and boil all together slowly until the onions 

are tender and much water has evaporated from the tomatoes. Season 
well with a little cayenne pepper, and serve hot.—Mrs. E. H., Cotton, 
OREGON. 


Hamburger with Sauce 

An excellent way to serve hamburger or ground beef instead of in the 
usual patties is as follows: Put a small amount of butter or other fat in a 
heavy frying pan and when hot put in the ground beef. Chop and stir, so 
that the meat will be in crumbs. Season with salt and pepper. Have 
ready a sauce made with tomato soup or puree, chopped onion and green 
pepper. Pour over the beef, heat thoroughly, and serve on hot buttered 
toast. Mushrooms, heated in a little butter, may be added if desired.— 
Mrs. M. S., Ho_tywoop, CALIFoRNIA. 


Lemon Cake Pie 
1 cupful of milk 
Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 
Whites of 2 eggs 


1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Yolks of 2 eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Blend together the sugar and butter, and stir in the well-beaten yolks of 

eggs, the flour, milk, and lemon juice and rind. Fold in the beaten egg 
whites, and pour into a rich, uncooked pie crust. Put into a hot oven (450 
degrees) for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat to 350 degrees and bake 
slowly about 25 minutes longer, very slowly. The top will be like a sponge 
cake and the bottom a custard.—E. J. S., Vancouver, WASHINGTON. 


Corn Souffle 


Salt and pepper to taste 

Y4 cupful of grated cheese 

1 tablespoonful of chopped green 
pepper or pimento 


\4 cupful of butter 

4 cupful of flour 

% cupful of milk 

1 cupful of cooked corn 

3 eggs 

Melt the butter, add the flour and seasonings, and stir in the milk 

gradually. Add the corn and the yolks of eggs, well beaten, also the cheese 
and chopped pepper. Fold in the whites of eggs beaten stiff and dry. 
Turn into an oiled baking dish and bake in a slow oven (350 degrees) 
about 45 minutes.—Mrs. A. E. S., East Ety, Nevapa. 


Salad a la King with Cucumber Dressing 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 1 green onion 
Y{ cupful of cold milk 1 pimento, shredded 
1 cupful of hot milk 1 green pepper, shredded 
1 cupful of cold chicken, chopped Pepper and salt to taste 

ne 34 cupful of whipped cream 
2 stalks of celery 

Soak the gelatine in the cold milk for a few minutes, and pour the hot 

milk over it, allowing it to dissolve; then mix in all the other ingredients, 
folding in the whipped cream last. Oil individual molds lightly with salad 
oil, fill them with the mixture and place in the icebox until the salad is 
firm. When ready to serve remove from molds, place on crisp lettuce 
leaves or shredded lettuce, and serve with a cucumber dressing made as 
follows: 

2 cupfuls of well-seasoned mayon- 2 cucumbers (pared and seeds re- 

naise moved) chopped fine 


Mix together well—D. E. M., Oakianp, CALirornia. 
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Form into a loaf, roll in 
cracker crumbs. 

















butter, and bake. 





Put into a baking - dot with 




















may have a second helping! 


Garnish, slice and serve—Yes, you 











Ruth 
Taylor 
«white 














AN INVITATION 


Will you share your favor- 
ite best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of Sun- 
set, through the Kitchen Cab- 
inet? This recipe exchange 
is a regular department, and 
$1 is paid for every recipe 
published. Send as many as 
you wish at one time. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. 









































At Vassar—this June—at Bryn \ lawr, at Mary Ba ldwin, 
Hunter's, Stanford, U. S: .. and “Cal” thousands of the 


flower of A\merican woman= 


























hood will graduate. 


All must look their prettiest. 
Thousands of powder pulfs 
will pit=a=pat on thousands 
of rosy cheeks. 


Colleen Moore F. ace P. owder, 
the powder of youth, clings to 


the skin and blends with the 


complexion. 
A shade lor Blonde, Brunette, 
Spanish or Titian. 


Send 75¢ for the powder and 
10c for packing and postage 
to the “OWL or any agent— 
specily shade wanted, 


There’s an agent for The Owl 
Drug Com pany products near 
you. Ask your local druggist. 


CaN 
Obtainable at the stores & 


dis laying this sig7l; 
pP / S — 





And at 
THE OWL DRUG CoO. 


New York 





Chicago San Francisco 
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WONDROUS —IS THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 












Other Colleen Moore 
products are: Lip Stick, 
Rouge, Compact, 
Beauty Cream, 
Astringent, Perfume, 
Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Bod; y Poweler, Soliad 
Perfume, Liquid Nail 
Polish and Remover. 
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Setting Baby Feet on the Road to 


Mental Health 


FTER you have been 
dealing for a time with 
the mental twists of 
grown-ups and _ traced 

them back monotonously to a bad 
start in infancy or early childhood, 
how you long to get your hands on 
some undamaged material, and pro- 
duce one human being with no com- 
plexes or other mental handicaps! 

It is a real pleasure to reach that 
point in this series—the rearing of a 
child in such a way as to insure mental 
as well as physical health for his adult 
days. 

But that doesn’t mean that we be- 
gin with the school child or even the 
pre-school child. To get a really un- 
blemished specimen, we will have to 
begin with a new-born babe at about 
the minute when it utters its first out- 
raged squawk. For a baby 


By 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


growth is affected by the things she 
eats, and if she is continually excited 
and upset so that her digestion is im- 
paired, the baby will suffer. 

The first step, then, in the child’s 
mental health program is for the 
mother, before its birth, to eat the 
things she should and to be as placid 
and happy as possible, so that the 
baby will arrive on earth with every- 
thing in its favor. 

And now the campaign begins in 
real earnest. There are two great 
factors in building mental health. 
One is to provide the child with a 
strong, vigorous body. The other is 


mind often produces disorders of 
the body. 

Remember now that there is 
placed in our care an absolutely 
new human baby with an un- 

blemished body and, so far as we 
know, an unblemished mind. And 
remember that that body and mind 
are going to develop according to the 
kind of treatment they get. 

That would be easy—if parents 
were perfect. But this is where those 
millions of years we just tossed over- 
board so blithely get in their deadly 
work. Every parent is to a greater or 
less degree a mess of complexes him- 
self, the result of the way his parents 
handled him, which was the result of 
the way their parents handled them, 
and so back to Mr. and Mrs. Adam. 
The thing we have to watch out for is 

not the developing of un- 





can be mentally handi- SS oe 

7 ° Be eats ra qtr o ee _ 

capped in its first hour of = 
life. ™ 


To be really sure, it is 
necessary to go back further 
still, say to the time when 
the mother is first aware 
that a new life is beginning. 
No, I am not forgetting 
those good people who will 
tell us that even so we are 
several million years too 
late, the embryo’s develop- 
ment being dictated more or 
less by heredity. 


tage may be right, and 
we won’t quarrel with 
them. But I don’t see quite 
what we can do about what 
happened several million 
years ago, do you? And 
science has been showing 
such wonderful things that 
can be done with any 
human infant if you catch 
it young enough and train 
it right, that it seems a good 
practical proposition to let 
Mother Eve rest in peace in 





Whishtalee! whishtalee! 








fortunate traits in the child, 





hishtalee 


By EsTELLE THOMSON 


little brown baby, 


Swung in your cradle of grass. 

Oh, to discover you 

With nothing but sunshine to cover you 
Makes me repine that, alack! and alas! 
I must have dimity, 


Silk, and the slim-ity 


Fine things that Fashion decrees 


For my little white baby, 
_. In its cradle of ease. 


Whishtalee! whishtalee! 

Squaw-ma’s papoosy, 

With only sunshine 
over your knees. 





but for unfortunate traits in 
ourselves that will cause the 
developing of unfortunate 
traits in the child. 

Science has given us a 
number of suggestions for 
overcoming this difficulty. 
Regularity and habit train- 
ing for the child, together 
with careful control of our 
own attitudes, will help to 
wipe out the mistakes of the 
first parents. 


yw excellent little pam- 
phlet, “Mental Health 
Hints for Parents,” pub- 
lished by the Mental Hy- 
giene Division of the Public 
Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, outlines for 
us the procedure that will 
produce physically and 
mentally healthy infants. 
It suggests that before 
the baby’s birth, the par- 
ents decide how they are 
going to behave with it and 
bring it up in the first 
weeks and months. Then 











her grave while we see what 








can be done right now 
with the present generation. 


That, will be our present program: 
to begin with any and every prospec- 
tive mother and ask her to watch her 
diet and her emotions for the sake of 
the child. We all know that a baby 
cannot be “marked” by anything that 
happens to the mother. 


But its 
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to handle him in such a way that he 
will be able to make the best use of 
his faculties, and not be loaded down 
with needless fears and inhibitions. 
These two things go hand in hand, for 
we cannot have a healthy mind if the 
body is unhealthy, and an unhealthy 
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there will be no confusion or 
disagreement, two things 
that have a very bad effect on the 
baby’s mental habits. (I know that 
this is a difficult program to follow 
out, but try it, anyway!) 

“Make up your minds that you will 
agree with each other,” the sage ad- 
vice continues. ‘Make up your 
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minds that you will always speak in 
kindly and gentle tones to each other 
in the hearing of the baby. Be happy 
and sweet-tempered yourselves, as 
you want the baby to be. Make up 
your minds that you will show only 
such feelings and behavior as you 
would like to have the baby see and 
imitate.” 

Thus the stage is set for the baby’s 
entrance into the home, which is his 
world for the first five years and which 
makes or breaks him. 

The first emphasis is on health. 
But every health habit has close bear- 
ing on countless mental habits, so 
that when you are building one, you 
are building all. 

Feed and bathe the baby at regular 
times. This helps him to form orderly 
habits. Do not feed him to stop his 
crying or fretting. This teaches him 
to cry for what he wants, besides up- 
setting the essential regularity. 

The baby needs to sleep most of the 
time. Do not wake him except to feed 
or bathe him; it makes him restless 
and fussy. 

And now, even with the tiny baby, 
we come to a group of rules that have 
to do with forming mental habits and 
protecting against harmful patterns. 
They are grouped in the pamphlet 
under “The Baby’s Senses and 
Feelings.” Every one is import- 
ant from the standpoint of mental 
health. Here they are: 


i EEF sunshine and -other 
strong lights from the 
baby’s eyes. 

“Avoid sudden loud noises or 
other strong unexpected sensa- 
tions. They startle the baby and 
may make him timid. 

“Do not let anyone express fear 
in the baby’s presence and do not 
frighten him, even in play. It may 
make him permanently timid. 

“Do not make a plaything of 
the baby for your own or your 
neighbor’s amusement. It makes 
the baby crave excitement and the 
notice of grown ups, and makes 
him self-conscious and vain, and 
irritable if he does not get all the 
attention he wants. 

“Respect the baby’s dignity, 
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and do not make him feel he is a butt. 
It either hurts his normal pride and 
arouses resentment or it makes him 
feel inferior and discourages him. 

“Do not deceive the baby. It 
makes him distrust you and others, 
and it may teach him to deceive.” 

Simple rules, are they not, to 
govern a human being’s future atti- 
tude toward his kind? And yet it is 
from this sort of thing in babyhood 
that we get our adult attitudes. 

The baby has many things to 
learn, and the way he learns them 
will have a great deal to do with his 
attitude toward life in later years. 
We want him to be independent and 
courageous and so— 

1. Handle the baby only when it is 
necessary. Let him lie or play by him- 
self. He learns in this way to be inde- 
pendent, and not to crave excitement 
and the constant attention of others. 

2. The baby is experimenting all 
the time. Let him learn by his own 
experience that some things hurt (be- 
ing careful that he is not seriously 
hurt). 

3. Teach the baby to be brave and 
not cry when he is hurt. Teach him 


-to make a joke of the accident—“up 


again and take another.” Do not 
make him a cry-baby bysympathizing. 


MONDAY 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


The clothes upon my neighbor's line 
Are so different from mine; 

Hers, linen tablecloths that blow 

In a long, decorous row: 
Embroidered towels,a man’s white shirt, 
Lace dresser scarves, a ruffled skirt 
And hemstitched sheets and pillow-slips. 
In my yard, the same wind flips 
Whirligigs of small gay socks, 
Little perky panty-frocks 

And romper suits that fall and rise 
Like a cloud of butterfites, 

Yellow, blue and peachy-pink. 

I look across the fence and think . 
I’m so sorry for her line! 

Do you suppose she envies mine? 
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4. Let the baby learn to walk and 
talk by his own initiative. He learns 
more self-mastery. 

Thus are Lindberghs made. 

One more lesson the infant must 
learn—the lesson of obedience. His 
success in this will depend entirely 
upon the way the parent goes about it 
to secure obedience. 

Such commands as you give the 
baby give simply, clearly, definitely. 
If you don’t, the baby may not under- 
stand, and so may disobey without 
meaning to. 

Give only such commands as you 
can enforce, and then enforce them. 
If you don’t, the baby learns to dis- 
obey. 

Avoid frequent “‘don’t’s” and nag- 
ging. The baby learns to disregard 
them or to disobey deliberately. 


O my mind, however, one of the 
great things to remember in 
teaching obedience is that the tiny 
child often does not understand the 
words you use, but must be trained as 
a young animal is trained—by being 
shown what is wanted over and over 
again, patiently, kindly but firmly. 
Do not allow the baby to do things 
the wrong way. Show him the right 
way, and keep after him until it be- 
comes second nature to him. 
The pamphlet makes some 
further helpful suggestions for 
discipline and training: 

1. “Let thy yea be yea, and 
thy nay, nay,” and let there be 
no successful appeal from one 
parent to the other. 

2. Train to prompt obedience 
by telling the questioning or 
objecting child, “First, do as I say, 
and then ask why if you wish.” 

3. Distinguish between a com- 
mand and a suggestion. Enforce 
the first, but be sure the child 
understands the distinction. 

4. Remember that the child is 
going to outgrow many little faults 
and some apparently serious ones. 
Do not take them too seriously. 

So may be laid the foundations 
of mental health before a child can 
talk or walk. It is necessary only 
to continue the good work with 
the toddler and school child. 
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Personal 
(Belt 


Dainty—Secure—Adjustable—In Colors! 


Beltx banishes forever the bothersome safety pin— instead, the 


pad is gripped with a tiny immaculately clean bit of celluloid 
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especially designed for absolute security. 

Dainty, soft elastic makes Beltx comfortable and gives a free- 

dom heretofore unknown. Wide enou h for securit 4 et will 
g YY 


ag- 
ard 


not crease or chafe. 
Beltx is designed to be worn low on the hips, fitting just snug 





In 
il — it never pulls or binds — as does the old style, tight-fitting, 
i wide elastic waistline sanitary belt. 

S D 
ng Instantly adjustable to hip measurement in the belt line, from 
rer 22 inches to 42 inches — to height in the tab length — it meets 
ly. every requirement ofa personal belt by simple adjustment with 
gs tiny slides. 
ht So diminutive — it is easily tucked away in a corner of your 
c- purse for emergencies. 
n. ° ° ° > : 
1e In colors —to match your lingerie. A splendid women s bridge 
or club prize—a charming and acceptable “little gift.” Price, 

$1.00, three for $2.00. Write today. 
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Beltx 


@) satin MARIANNE SHEA [I am interested in secur- 
® sai Telephone Bldg. ing dealers for a few more 
St. Louis, Mo. cities. Write for particulars 

may return belt for refund if not 











eon send me ..._.- oe sg ganna belts for which I enclose 
pce ($1.00 for one; 3 for $2.00). 
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Wery. Very 
EDifferent 


“MY, but that’s good!” You, when you 
first taste Almond Roca, will probably 
exclaim that, too. For Almond Roca 
is difterent—very, very different. Not 
a cream candy—not a hard candy— 
not chocolate. As we repeatedly have 
stated, we do not exactly know how 
to describe it, but we will give you 
your money back if you know another 
confection its equal. The package price 
is a dollar and a half. If no near-at- 
hand dealer happens to have Almond 
Roca, we will ship direct, prepaid.* * * 
Brown& Haley, Confectioners to the Elect, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


America’s Finest Confection 














when wo youre, 
for a new icing 


Here is an unusually tempting Mapleine 
icing which combines delightfully with 
raisin, spice and chocolate cakes. 


2 egg whites 
\% tsp. Mapleine 


134 c. granulated sugar 
Y tsp. cream tartar 

4 c. boiling water 
Boil sugar, cream tartar, and water till it spins 
a thread when dropped from tip of spoon (or 
240 degrees F). Do not stir after mixture starts 
boiling. Pour syrup gradually over stiffly beaten 
egg whites, into which a pinch of salt has been 
added. Add the Mapleine, continue beating till 
mixture is thick enough to spread. 


Alice Bradley’s ““Mapleine Cookery’’ 
sent free upon request. 


sey me MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 16 Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


For syrup...for flavoring 





The Cake-Safe 


An air-tight, ant-proof container for cake, 
sandwiches and other 










tray to hold cake, cover to protect it, with 
handles for carrying. Keeps cake in perfect 
condition. 


as well as for home use. A wonderful gift. 
Tested and endorsed by Good House- 
keeping Institute and other leading 
testing plants. Hundreds of satisfied 
users on the Pacific Coast. 

Price $3.25 post-paid 
Order your Cake-Safe today. Send check 
or money order or specify C. O. D. 


CAKE-SAFE Co. 
615 Lowa Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


looking 


Made of polished aluminum in two parts— | 


f Ideal for camping, picnics or basket suppers | 


Full satisfaction guaranteed. If you aren't 
delighted, your money refunded at once. 
Send for free literature with prize cake recipe. | 


| 
| 
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(cut in halves and sweetened) and % 
| cupful of whipped cream. Chill and 
| serve in sherbet or parfait glasses. 

Four servings. (Pineapple, peaches 
| or apricots may be used instead of 


| 


| strawberries.) 


Graham Short Cake with Fresh Fruit 


1% cupfuls of graham flour 

1 cupful of white flour 

l4 cupful of cornstarch 

6 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1f cupful of sugar 

14 cupful shortening (use 4 butter) 

1 eg 

¥4 cupful of milk (or enough to make 
a soft dough) 





Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
| (retain bran which is sifted out). Cut 
| or rub in shortening until mealy in 
| appearance. Stir in unbeaten egg and 
| milk. Be sure dough is soft, but of 
course not too soft to handle easily. 
Toss dough onto a lightly floured 
board; divide in two parts and pat or 
| roll out each to ¥% inch thickness. Cut 

with 21-inch biscuit cutter or a 
standard size thin water glass. Put 
half of shortcakes in pan, brush over 
| with melted butter and place remain- 
| ing shortcakes on top. Bake in a hot 
oven (450 degrees) 12 to 15 minutes. 
Split and put together with sweetened 
| crushed fruit and top with whipped 
cream. Ten servings. (These short- 
fea may be kept for several days 
but be sure to reheat before serving.) 


Quick cool desserts made with or 
without a refrigerator: 


Nut Brittle Cream 

14 |b. of peanut brittle 

1 cupful of pastry cream 

14 cupfuls of apricots—fresh or canned— 

drained from juice 

12 marshmallows (cut in quarters) 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Pinch of salt 

With a rolling pin thoroughly crush 
peanut brittle on wax paper. Whip 
cream. Cut apricots in small pieces. 
Combine all ingredients lightly. Line 
long stemmed sherbet glasses with 
slices of sponge cake, add nut brittle 
cream, and garnish with a half apricot 
and crumbled nut brittle. Set in 
cooler or refrigerator until ready to 
serve. Eight servings. 


Gingerale Cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 cupful of cold water 
14 cupful of boiling water 
14 cupful of sugar 
11% cupfuls of gingerale 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Few grains of salt 
8 marshmallows cut in quarters 
1 cupful of pastry cream 


Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes. Dissolve in boiling water, 
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| Two-Time Desserts 


(Continued from Page 39) 


stir in sugar; let cool, then add ginger- 
ale, lemon juice, and salt. Chill. 
When mixture is thick, first beat 
cream until stiff with a rotary egg 
beater, then with same beater whip 
gelatine until frothy. Fold gelatine, 
cream and marshmallows together; 
place in serving glasses and set in 
cooler or refrigerator. Top with jam, 
cherries, or emrelettes. Eight serv- 
ings. This is a delicate dessert. It 
may be varied by substituting % cup- 
ful of crushed bananas for the marsh- 
mallows. If a stronger ginger flavor is 
desired add two tablespoonfuls of 
juice from preserved ginger. If a less 
rich dessert is preferred use only % 
cupful of cream. This of course will 
reduce the number of servings to 
about six. 


When the iceless refrigerator is your 
servant prepare— 


Rich Fruit Salad 

1 teaspoonful of gelatine 

1 cupful of pastry cream 

14 cupful of mayonnaise 

2 cupfuls of diced fruit (almost any com- 

bination of fruit or berries may be used) 
1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar if fruit is 
very tart 

Few grains of salt 

Soak gelatine in 1 tablespoonful ot 
cold water and dissolve by placing cup 
containing gelatine over hot water. 
Beat cream until stiff; fold in mayon- 
naise, fruit, sugar (if desired), gela- 
tine, and salt. Place in drawer of 
refrigerator 4 hours. Slice and serve 
on crisp lettuce; garnish with cream 
mayonnaise (3% whipped cream and 
\% mayonnaise) and berries or cher- 
ries. Eight servings. 


Strawberry Special 

2 small baskets of strawberries 

Sugar to sweeten 

1 egg white 

Stem and wash strawberries; crush 
thoroughly. Add enough sugar to 
make them very sweet. Beat egg 
white until stiff; fold in crushed 
strawberries, and place i in tray of ice- 
less refrigerator 4 or 5 hours. Fresh 
figs may be substituted for straw- 
berries if lemon juice is added. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

A last minute dessert from the 
grocer, the baker, and the ice cream 
maker: 

Cake Sandwiches 


Cake (from the grocer or baker) 

Ice cream (from the specialty shop or 
corner drug store) 

Sauce or crushed fruit 


A few combinations: 


1. Caramel cake—vanilla ice cream, 
pecans, butterscotch sauce. 
2. White butter cake—chocolate ice 


cream, walnuts, hot fudge sauce. 
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3. Sponge cake — strawberry ice 
cream, fresh crushed straw- 
berries. 

4, Lemon loaf cake—pistachio ice 
cream, marshmallow sauce (pur- 
chased in cans). 

5. Any combination of cake and fruit 
that pleases you. 

Place a slice of ice cream on one 
thin slice of cake or between two thin 
slices. Pour over all a sauce or 
crushed fruit. Sprinkle with nuts if 
desired. 


Surprise Cup Cakes 


Sponge or chocolate cup cakes (from your 
grocer or baker) 

Tart jam or lemon filling (use your own 
favorite lemon pie filling) 

Whipped cream, or meringue made of stiffly 
beaten egg whites plus sugar (2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar to each egg white) 


Cut top off of cup cake, remove 
center and fill with a tart jam or 
lemon filling. Replace top and gar- 
nish with whipped cream or a me- 
ringue. 

Cookie Charlotte 


Crushed fruit (fresh or canned) 

Crisp cookies (chocolate usually pre- 
ferred) 

Whipped cream 


Place crushed fruit in sherbet glass, 





then four crisp cookies with sweetened | 
whipped cream between and over top. | 


Garnish with a cherry. Let stand ina 
cool place several hours. 
Just an “awfully good dessert” — 


Apple Ginger Cake 


Put a layer of sliced apples in the | 


bottom of a baking pan. Sprinkle 
thickly with sugar and nutmeg, dot 
with butter and bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) until tender. While 


apples are cooking mix up the follow- | 


ing ginger cake: 
134 cupfuls of cake 1% teaspoonful of 


flour soda 
1 teaspoonful of 14 cupful of sugar 
ginger 1 egg 
14 teaspoonful cinna- 1% cupful of molasses | 
mon Y cupful of sweet or | 
14 cupful of butter sour milk 


Sift together flour, spices and soda. 


Cream butter and sugar. Stir in egg, 


molasses, milk and dry ingredients | 


and beat thoroughly. When the | 


apples are tender, pour the ginger 
cake batter on top of the hot apples 


and bake in a moderate oven (350 | 


degrees) about 20 minutes. Serve | 
apple-side-up with whipped cream. 
This makes 8 or 10 servings. 
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R.... arrivals 


from the East are enthusiastic 
about Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate—and there isa good 
reason! You can do so many 


things with it! It’s cake choc- 





olate and cocoa, all in one YZ 
(though not exactly either)— and it serves every chocolate purpose 
in your home. ¢ Special! Sixteen master uses of Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate are yours for the asking! Just write to D. Ghirardelli Co., 
910 North Point Street, San Francisco, and ask for the “Sweet Sixteen”’ 
Recipe Packet —a convenient budget of cooking wisdom, prepared 
by experts with a special eye to newcomers. The recipes are all prize- 
winners, all home-tested. 

Perhaps you had better write 

now—while you think of it. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUNSN D 


CHOCOLATE 


SAY “GEAR-AR-DELLY” TO YOUR GROCER 
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Were baking 
a Coleman 













































of Home! 


“All right, Bill, Wednesday’s the 
shove-off date of our next camping 
trip but it’s your turn to be chef and 
T’ll hunt firewood.” 


“Heck, you won’t need to hunt fire- 
wood. This trip we’re taking a COLE- 
MAN CAMPSTOVE, savvy? It makes 
and burns its own gas from regular 
gasoline. In a pair of minutes the 
built-in hot blast starter gets up 
fine cooking heat. That baby’s a Hot 
Number! Bakes, fries or broils—roasts, 
toasts or boils anything on the menu. 
Air pump and wind baffles all built 
in. So simple it almost works itself. 
Man, when you take along a COLE- 
MAN, “Meal Time is Joy Time.”’ 
It’s some stovel 


“And no more lightless nights. 
We'llread, write and radio by the light 


candle-power. The bugs butt their 
heads in vain on the mica chimney 
—windproof and storm-proof, too.” 


Ask Your Dealer to show you Cole- 
man Camp Stoves and Lanterns in 
action. And write for the complete 
Coleman Motor Campers’ Manual 
Yours for a dime and the coupon. 


General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 

Branches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles 


(CS68) 












The Coleman 
Lantern. The han- 
diest, brightest 
outdoor light you 
ever saw 
ec=p a a= «= 







{ Coleman Camp 
ar Model No. 2 
U.S. Price, $12.50 1 

§ THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

t (Address Nearest Office Camping Dept.SU68) ! 

Maybe I ought to have a copy of your 


' Motor Campers’ Manual. Here’s a { | 
dime to cover mailing cost. 
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THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY | 


of our new Coleman Lantern. It’s 300 | 





{ My Dealer’s Name_- 
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Five Best Raisin Recipes 


Prize-W inners in The April Western Foods Contest 


UT of the hundreds of appetite-teasing raisin recipes that came in 
response to the contest announcement in our April issue, the 
judges at last settled upon the following as the winners. It 
seems almost wrong to say these are the “‘best,’”’ when every last 
one of the recipes was so good. 
Mrs. H. A. Peterman, of Glendale, California, receives the first prize of 
$5 for “Sonny Boy’s Pie.”’ Here it is—and it is delicious. 


Sonny Boy’s Pie 
1 cupful of raisins, chopped 
Y4 teaspoonful of cloves 
4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
¥ cupful of walnut meats, chopped 2 teaspoonfuls of vinegar 
Beat the egg yolks, and add the sugar and butter. Beat well, and add 
the other ingredients, mixing well. Lastly fold in the beaten whites of the 
3 eggs, and pour into an unbaked pie shell. Bake 30 to 40 minutes, having 
the oven very hot at first (450 degrees) for 10 minutes, then reducing the 
heat to moderate (350 degrees) to finish baking. 
Mrs. Arthur D. Soesbe, of Oregon City, Oregon, submits a recipe for 
“California Crystals,” delicious cake bars for which she receives $1, as do 
the contributors of all the following recipes. 


3 eggs, separated 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


California Crystals 
11% cupfuls of seedless raisins 
1 cupful of dates 
1 cupful of chopped nutmeate 


3 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 
34 cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Beat the eggs until light, and gradually add the sugar, flour and baking 
powder sifted together; then add the raisins (which have been plumped in 
boiling water), nuts, and chopped dates, all floured. Bake in a shallow 
oiled pan about 25 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). Turn out 
on a board, cut in strips an inch wide and 3 inches long, and roll in 
powdered sugar while warm. 
Plain raisin pudding, contributed by Mrs. G. L. Adam, of Omak, Wash- 


ington, is a delicious and interesting dessert. Try it: 


Plain Raisin Pudding 

2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 34 cupful of milk 

Y4 cupful of sugar 11% cupfuls of pastry flour 

14 cupful of raisins 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

Cream the shortening and sugar; add the raisins; mix and sift the flour, 

salt and baking powder and add alternately with the milk. Beat until 
smooth, and pour into an oiled baking dish. Make a caramel sauce as 
follows: 


Caramel Sauce 
11% cupfuls of brown sugar 2 cupfuls of boiling water 

Boil together 3 minutes, pour over the batter, put into a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) and bake about 30 minutes. The batter rises to the top and 
bakes a lovely golden brown. Serve in its own syrup, with or without 
cream. 

Mrs. B. F. McCollum of Fort Worth, Texas, sends a somewhat different 
recipe for marguerites, which are made more enjoyable by the use of 
raisins. 

Marguerites 
34 cupful of chopped raisins 
Y4 cupful of chopped nutmeats 
6 snarshneallows 4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 stiffly beaten egg whites 2 dozen salt wafers 

Boil the sugar and water until it spins a thread when dropped from the 
tip of the spoon (238 degrees on the candy thermometer). Add marsh- 

mallows cut in pieces. Pour the syrup over the beaten egg whites, beating 
constantly. Add the raisins, walnuts and vanilla, mix well; spread the 
wafers with the mixture, and bake in a slow oven (300 degrees) until a 
delicate brown. 

This icing may, of course, be used on cakes as well as marguerites. 

We are sorry we have not space to publish many, many more raisin 
recipes. We hope you will like these as well as we do.—The Editors. 
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ask for Ethyl 
haat oe oe 
- 


j 
4 HE owner of a $5,000 automobile 
and the owner of a $500 car have two things in 
common: both want to get the best out of their cars; 
both depend on gasoline to make their engines go. 

But no engine can be better than the fuel it uses, and 
all gasolines “knock” and lose power when the com- 
pression of an engine is raised beyond certain limits. 

So General Motors Research Laboratories set out 
to find something which, when added to gasoline, 
would eliminate “knock” under higher pressures and 
thereby make possible more efficient automobile engines. 

Seven years of search, involving thousands of differ- 
ent compounds, resulted in Ethyl fluid, the anti- 
knock compound which leading oil companies are 
mixing with good gasoline to make Ethy/ Gasoline— 
the standard high compression motor fuel. The 
active ingredient in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 
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Since Ethyl was made available to the motoring 
public, automobile manufacturers have been able to 
offer cars of higher compression. And Ethyl gets out 
of cars of average compression an additional power 
which cannot be obtained with ordinary gasoline. 

Try Ethyl Gasoline today. You will see the differ- 


ence. The first tankful will convince you of its merits. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25Broadway, N.Y. 7 56ChurchSt., Toronto + 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 
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T: pity she scrubs this dirty, 
dirty tubh—but last night her hus- 
band took a bath. And left a dirty ring. 
The water was hard. Her husband 
used lots of soap. The soap combined 
with the hardness in the water and 
made scum. That is where the dirty 
ring came from. 

But softened with Melo, hard water 
becomes a wonderful cleaner, with or 
withoutsoap. Andthescum doesn’t form. 

Two tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
make the clothes easier to wash and 
give whiter clothes. Two tablespoonfuls 
in the bathtub give husbands a pleasant 
soft-water bath. One tablespoonful in 
thedishpan makes thedishes glisten and 
saves 4% to % the amount of soap ordi- 
narily used. Melo makes soap much 
more effective, wherever used. 

Melo costs only 10 cents a can. At 
that price buy 3, and keep one in the 
kitchen, one in the laundry and one in 
the bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s, 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


anton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water. 
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Your Skin 

Young! Marcelle 

Face Powder and Cream 

will bring you glowing beauty 

as they have to millions of women 

for over 50 years. Of finest quality—Mar- 
celle Complexion Requisites are always sold 
to you with a money-back guarantee.Try them. 
Cc. W. BEGGS SONS & CO. 
Marcelle Laboratories Chicago 





Complexion Requisites 











The cleansing, healing service 
of a soap that’s meant for you 


Cuticura Soap 
with a heritage of 50 years of 


highest commendation. 
Sold Everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. 50c. 
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Good 


By Jean 


ARDENING may be either a 
friend or a foe of one’s looks. 
Without proper planning 
and precautions, complexion, 

fingernails, hands, hair, will suffer 
from close contact with the sun and 
soil, even as one’s knees suffer. With 
wise forethought, however, a morning 
in the garden may be as beneficial to 
one’s looks as to one’s soul. 
Sometimes I wish that we grown- 
ups might wear garden outfits on the 
order of the charming little sunsuits 
that small children wear. The trouble 
is, we probably would not look par- 
ticularly charming in them, to say 
nothing of the neighborhood gossip 


| that would be started by our appear- 


ance in such guise. And I fear we 
would look even less charming in our 
regular clothing after a few days spent 
outdoors in that sort of attire, ie a 
coat of sunburn must be acquired 
judiciously if it is to be an object of 
envy rather than of pity. 

All fooling aside, though, I firmly 
believe that we should take advantage 
of the health benefits that this clear 
western sunlight carries in its rays, 
without overdoing the matter. Let’s 
protect our faces and hands—and 
necks—so that we won’t, in afternoon 
or evening dress, look as if we were 
wearing ruddy masks and mittens. 
Not only that, but scientists tell us 
that it is entirely possible to get too 
much sunlight, and that faces and 
necks should be shaded from the in- 
tense rays always. 

I am partial to ankle-height tennis 
sox for active gardening, for every 
woman knows the havoc that kneeling 
and stooping can work on regulation 
stockings. Why not, then, go stock- 
ingless and girdleless, and use one’s 
garden as an outdoor gymnasium— 
bending, stooping, reaching, stretch- 
ing, holding in our stomachs and 
breathing deeply meanwhile, to the 
ultimate benefit of our abdominal and 
other muscles, and to the benefit of 
the flowers as well. I read recently 
that no exercise was truly beneficial 
unless it was interesting, which is a 
strong point for gardening. Such 


and Gardening 
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work may make us supple, or it may 
make us stiff, depending upon how we 
go about it. 

A high-necked, long-sleeved smock, 
not too thin, will protect arms, necks 
and shoulders from severe burning. 
And do let’s find hats that are com- 
fortable and that really shelter us! 
Sometimes I think that eyestrain is 
the worst foe that beauty has to con- 
tend with, and working in glaring| 
light causes wrinkles above and under 
the eyes, besides sun-burning the eyes 
themselves. Colored glasses in soft 
lavender, amber, or pale blue, are a 
great help. 

Authorities differ as to further 
means of keeping the skin soft and 
fine, and free from the weather-beaten 
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look that too much exposure invari-/ 
ably causes. I would suggest that you) 


only 


experiment and find the one plan that ‘surfe 


seems best for your particular needs— 7 
then follow it conscientiously and? 
consistently! No beauty treatment) 
tried once and then discarded has) 
been given fair trial. 

Perhaps you will find that your 
favorite lotion, used as a base for a/ 
generous coating of talcum or your! 
regular face powder, will prove most 
satisfactory. Or perhaps you will like | 
a heavy cream, applied sparingly, 
rubbed in, and the excess wiped off 
gently, used in like manner as a base | 
for powder. 

Ever so many men and women de- 
clare that they simply cannot work in 
gloves. It is, of course, all a matter of 
getting used to them. We get accus- 
tomed to wearing shoes on our feet, 
and clothes on our bodies, neither 
practice being any more natural to us 
than the wearing of gloves. Soft 
hands always pick up slivers of wood, 
and thorns, and scratches, from good- | 
ness knows where. 

If you are willing to learn to wear | 
gloves, you may give your hands a 
real beauty treatment while actually 
working in the garden. Here is how to 
do it. 

First, provide yourself with some 
consiantalie work gloves, either light 
weight. leather or closely woven 
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Adult Cradle Crust 
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Ons of the first requisites for 
‘luxuriant, healthy hair for both 
} men and women is perfect clean- 
liness of scalp and hair. 





This cleanliness must be more 
thana mere surface cleanliness that 
only rids the hair and scalp of the 
surface particles of dust, dirt and 
other impurities. 


The cleansing process must go 
deeper, must dissolve and remove 
Adult Cradle Crust, the real un- 
derlying cause of fading, thinning 
shair. Ordinary shampoos and 
isoaps will not do this. 


Adult Cradle Crust is the result 
of impurities exuded through the 
scalp pores mingling with the 
jsloughed off scalp epidermis. 
This forms into a hard crust and 
is piled up, layer on layer on the 
scalp, thus choking hair-growth. 
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HAIRAGAIN 


Copyright 1929, Georgia O. George, Inc 
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| The FIRST STEP 
towards HAIR 





x 


BEAUTY 


So hard and deeply entrenched 
does this pore-smothering crust 
become that ordinary washing of 
the scalp and hair has no effect 
on it. 


There is one sure method that 
has been discovered to dissolve 
and remove Adult Cradle Crust. 
This is ‘““Hair-A-Gain”, a remark- 
ably effective over-night applica- 
tion that is so easy to use and has 
produced such remarkable results 
that it is meeting with instantan- 
eous success. 


“Hair-A-Gain” is more than a 
mere shampoo. It is a scientific 
method for banishing Adult 
Cradle Crust. You can actually 
see its beneficial effects in five 
days. And you will enjoy the 
new and tingling sensation of 
perfect scalp and hair cleanliness 
that follows its use. 


“Hair-A-Gain” is obtainable 
wherever toilet goods are sold. 





GEORGIA 0. GEORGE 
.. Nationally known lecturer and au- 
thority on the scalp and hair is the 
originator and manufacturer of ''Hair- 
A-Gain”’ Scalp and Hair Shampoo. 
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Safe!... because it’s 


clean and pure! 





Tus toilet bowl is 

glistening. Spotless. 

You might think it 
had been scoured and scrubbed. It 
wasn’t! Sani-Flush cleaned it . in 
no time at all. 

Sani-Flush is so easy to use. Just 
sprinkle it into the toilet bowl, fol- 
lowing directions on the can. Then 
flush. Your job is done. Sani-Flush 
removes all stains and marks and in- 
crustations. It gets into the trap— 
where no brush could reach—and 
cleans that, Foul odors disappear. 

Sani-Flush :is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. It is a handy thing 
to keep around all the time. Use it 
frequently. 

Buy Sani- Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrentc Propucts Coa. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo . . . areal water softener 
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THE Drake Horet is wonderfully 
located. On the lake, yet within easy 
walking distance of the heart of down- 
town Chicago. For tempting food and 
remarkable service, THE DRAKE is 
known far and wide. Rates are reason- 
able—as low as five dollars a day sin- 
gle room with bath, six double. Special 
discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 19. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 
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cotton. (There are some very attrac- 
tive and inexpensive washable leather 
gloves on the market now, especially 
designed for garden or housework, 
and there are some interesting, well- 
fitting cotton gloves with cretonne 
gauntlet cuffs, which protect wrists as 
well as hands.) They should fit 
loosely, but not so loosely as to be 
bunglesome. 

Before donning the gloves, anoint 
your hands liberally with lotion or a 
rather heavy tissue cream, working in 
plenty of it around and under the 
nails. Put on your gloves, and keep 
them on, and you will emerge from 
your gardening activities the better 
rather than the worse for wear. 

If you are doing something that you 
think you simply cannot do with 
gloved hands, try well-fitted rubber 
gloves first, and if even those are un- 
satisfactory, rub in all the lotion or 
cream that you can, dust thickly with 
talcum or bath powder, and fill the 
spaces under your nails with a mild 
soap. 

When your outdoor work is done, 
take a good warm bath with soap and 
a bath brush, finish with a cold 
shower, make up carefully, using a bit 
of cold cream as a foundation for face 
powder with a “sunburn” tinge (don’t 
try to use pink or white powder, and 
don’t use too much rouge) and you 
will find yourself refreshed and ready 
for whatever the afternoon may have 


in store. 
OF or the 


Amateur 
Sportsman 


OURTIERS of King Louis 

Quartz or Quince—we forget 

which—invented tennis. 

French temperament in- 
spired its dash, but it’s made to order 
for Americans who like action with 
their exercise. 

Zip and skill: tennis has both. A 
hearty overhead smash—there’s noth- 
ing quite so self-expressive, so satisfy- 
ing. It’s exciting combat, too. One is 
always striving to outgeneral and out- 
guess his opponent, taking chances 
and making openings. 

Tennis is a time-saver. In an hour 
and a half, one can step into tennis 
togs, dash through two smart sets, 
shower, and get back to business. By 
substituting two sets and a sandwich 
for the usual luncheon, one returns to 
the office with new enthusiasm for 
whatever job the afternoon may offer. 

Your racquet should be a life-long 
friend. Once considered a “sissy’ 
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This adv. suggested by Chick Zschiegner, Alfred, N. Y, 


\ If you have a new and 

=, original idea, send itto 
F} us and if acceptable 

a we will pay $100.00 
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“Doggone, I didn’t read 
the Label! That Cleaning 
Fluid was Inflammable! 
Next time I'll 


demand- 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
CANN OT BURN) 
CANNOT EXPLODE 
absolutely safe!- 
Removes Grease Spots 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
Does it Quickly and Easily 





AND LARGER SIZES | 
2,0* BOTTLES Ar aut DRUG sToREs 
Carbona Products Co., 302-304 W. 26th St., N.Y. 


The man who knows Oil uses 





Vite Because! 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 









Instantly transforms ee into a/ 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 


p ii ing depth to the eyes. The} 
by easiest eyelash beautifier to 
ff apply ... Perfectly harmless. 


*) Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- | 









id or waterproof Liquid May-! 
belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ 
at all toilet goods counters. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


fr oom * SORES of all KINDS 
RINS-CARBUNCLES 





for 254- WEF GRAY CO. Nashville Tenn 


BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

Atall drug,shoeand dept. stores, 35t 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 














Put one on— 
the pain is gonel 














\Ifred, N. Y, 
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game, tennis is now recognized as one 
of the most vigorous sports in the 
catalogue. It takes a first-class ath- 
lete to play top-notch. But any per- 
son can adapt his game to his strength 
and enjoy it. If singles are too strenu- 
ous, try doubles. King Gustav of 
Sweden, past 70, plays regularly and 
well. 

Inexpensiveness is another advan- 
tage. Ten dollars buys a serviceable 
racquet. Three balls at fifty cents 
each, shoes about a dollar and a half— 
that’s really all you need. Almost 
every town and city has a public 
court. You'll probably find one a few 
blocks from your home. 

Tennis, perspiration and a clear 
complexion are all synonyms. Play 
regularly and in moderation. Two 
sets each on Saturday, Sunday and 
once during the week is ideal. Don’t 
try to cram a week’s exercise into one 
day. Overdoing is worse than none at 
all. Be kind to yourself, especially if 
you haven’t been playing much lately. 
And get abundant rest. Nine hours of 
sleep the nights before and after your 
game is a good anti-fatigue prescrip- 
tion. 

In choosing a racquet, seek balance 
and proper weight. Thirteen ounces 
for women and fourteen for men are 
good standards. Heavier bats should 
be acquired cautiously. They are 
hard to manage. 

A few lessons from a pro will help 
one get started right. Studying the 
strokes, playing with better players 
and constant practice are the surest 
ways to improve. Whether hitting a 
ball against a wall on which a chalked 
line represents the top of the net or 
rallying before the game starts, aim 
each shot for a definite spot. 

For the forehand drive, grip your 
racquet easily but firmly so that the 








ITs A GooD IDEA~ 


to sprinkle malted milk over the 
children’s cereal occasionally in 
place of sugar. 





leather at the end of the handle snug- 
gles against the lower palm. The 
body is at right angles to the net, left 
foot forward about a step from the 
right, weight evenly divided on the 
balls of the feet. As the ball ap- 
proaches, swing the racquet back in a 
wide, unconstrained circle, simultane- 
ously shifting your weight to the right 
foot. Weight and racquet go forward 
together, with the body pivoting on 
the left leg as the ball is hit. The 
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Rubberset Prestige Is 
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Rubt Croct £5 


world faste 
recoLr rnized 


shaving brush of Aighest quality, 


Nu paiixe shaving lu xury. 


finest imported, silk 
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rubber. Many in use over 
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no others are GENUINE. 


-ALBRIGAT— 
RUBBERSET 


MADE 8Y THE RUBBERSET COMPANY NEWARK, NJ 
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MORE SPEED 
WITH 
IMPROVED QUIETNESS 


OW, the high staccato tone of last year’s 

quiet Evinrude Speeditwin and Fastwin is 
transformed into a low, pleasing drone. Burned 
gases are not only water-muffled, but also atom- 
ized, completely eliminating exhaust fumes. 
The turning propeller, and the water friction at 
the underwater outlet literally suck gases out of 
the motor, giving as much speed as if no muf- 
fling were used. 
Four twin cylinder models, 242 to 20 H. P., 
from canoe to cruiser sizes. Easy time payments 
as low as $37.50 down. 

Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corp. 
2328-27th Street - Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OUR “FRANKLIN” 


in camp use 


Warms and Brightens 
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This fireplace stove easily installed 
in home and cottage. 


Write for information 
WOOD & BISHOP CO. 


Model C Bangor, Maine 
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racquet face turns forward and over 
slightly, imparting a spin that lowers 
the ball into the opposite court. 

After impact, the racquet follows 
through freely. Keep your eye on the 
ball. Hit it on the rise or at the top of 
its bound. 

For the backhand drive, the thumb 
rests on the side of the handle oppo- 
site to the hitting surface of the 
racquet. Your right side is nearest 
the net. Weight shifting, overspin 
and follow-through follow the same 
principles that apply to the forehand 
drive. 

Service starts the game and often 
decides the winner. Grip with the in- 
dex finger a little apart from the 
second ae. It’s easier to hit a sta- 
tionary object than a moving one. So 
throw the ball up above your right ear 
and just high enough so that, with your 
right arm straight and vertical, the 
center of the racquet will meet the 
ball at the top of its rise. 

As the ball goes up, the racquet 
rises slightly, passes behind the back, 
falls into a turn like an Indian club. 
Then it goes forward to meet the ball 
with a slanting surface, which imparts 
the necessary spin. Weight shifts 
from the right foot on the back swing 
to the left as the ball is hit. Hit the 
ball away from you—hard. Don’t hit 
it down. Better be over the service- 
line than in the net. Make your first 
serve good. Avoid a double fault as 
you would avoid deliberately conced- 
ing the point. 

The overhead smash is executed 
with about the same stroke as the 
service. 

Do your best to kill the ball. 
hard. Timing is essential. 

Variety—in speed and strokes—is 
the keynote of tennis strategy. Never 
let your opponent get set, keep him 
moving and pound his weakness. 

If one can’t be as graceful as Su- 
zanne Lenglen, one can at least strive 
for sound footwork. It’s fifty per cent 
of tennis. In doubles, team work and 
net play are the essence. 

White is the only permissible color 
for the tennis outfit. A solid color 
either dark or a happy, striking light 
color may be very gracefully used in 
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Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 


White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 





n house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 
by express. 

SEND FOR OaTAlLoG 

of nursery specialties 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. vous, " 
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Swing No.4 
Complete $6°° 





the sweater, blazer or, for women, 
bandeau. The rest of the costume, 
however,must be pure white.—G.O’ c. 
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to wash the book-ends occasion- 
ally— most of them are dust 
catchers. 
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Earl Cummings 
(Continued from page 78) 


to name only a few of the more well- 
known statues. 

At the moment, and probably until 
late in the autumn, still more of his 
work may be seen in San Francisco 
at the All-American Exhibition of 
Sculpture at the Palace of the Legion 
of Honor. This is the third all-Ameri- 
can sculpture show (and the largest) 
to be held in America; there are thir- 
teen hundred exhibits, representing 
three hundred American artists, and 
nineteen of them are by this man 
from Utah who has been a San Fran- 
ciscan for thirty-two years. 

You will see there his favorite work, 
‘“Neptune’s Daughter.” You will see 
his latest work, the heroic statue of a 
soldier which is to be placed in the 
Memorial Redwood Grove on the 
North Drive in Golden Gate Park, in 
memory of the thirty-nine San Fran- 
cisco boys who were killed in the War. 
And you may also see Cummings him- 
self there. As the California represen- 
tative of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, under whose auspices the ex- 
hibit is being held, he has been at the 
Palace in Lincoln Park a good deal of 
the time during the past few months 
of installing the exhibit. Mrs. Sage- 
Quinton and Major Quinton, the di- 
rectors of the gallery, were engaged in 
the colossal work of arranging this 
record-breaking show for many weeks 
before it opened. Carloads upon car- 
loads of exhibits arrived from all over 
the United States and from abroad, 
and many local artists, Cummings 
among them, assisted in the prepara- 
tions. 

On the other hand, you may not 
see Cummings at the Palace at all. 
Now that his Memorial Grove figure 
is finished and the exhibition running 
smoothly, he will probably be devot- 
ing a good deal of time to playing golf 
or hunting—his two favorite recre- 
ations. 

“T’d rather shoot ducks than eat,” 
he said to me one day in his studio 


shortly before the Legion of Honor | 


exhibit opened. I had dropped in to 
see how the latest statue was progress- 
ing. ‘Towering above him, three 
times his size, and he is himself a big 
man, was a gigantic nude youth in 
clay. I looked around, expecting to 
find a cold, naked boy posing in the 
great drafty barn. But no, the figure 
was finished: Cummings was only 
“draping” it. An old army shoe was 
his only model at the moment—well- 
worn, down at the heel, authentic— 
and the artist was busily making clay 
shoe-strings and the semblance of 
wrinkled leather on the naked foot 
of his beautiful statue. 
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Chuckanut Drive on the Pacific Highway 


“C)onderful highways 


along rivers, seas and lakes 
| gemerns roads — paved or 


splendidly surfaced — invite 
you to explore the scenic wonders 
of the Evergreen Playground of 
Puget Sound & British Columbia. 
They lead along lakes and inland 
seas—through forest wilderness— 
along rushing mountain streams 
— through cool, green valleys in- 


to the very heart of the mountains. 


Seven hospitable cities will wel- 
come you to“ The Evergreen Play- 
ground.” Helpful bureaus of Long- 
view, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, 
Bellingham, Victoria and Vancou- 
ver, B.C., will assist you in your 
vacation plans. 


Send coupon today fe free booklet,““TH#z EVERGREEN Ptay- 
GROUND.” It tells the full story of this cool, green vacation country. 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians -Associated 
LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE EVERETT BELLINGHAM 
VICTORIA VANCOUVER 
“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS : cAssociated 
314 CHAMBER of COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet, The Evergreen Playground.” 


Name 
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“Know your carbon 
Papers”—is the advice 
to business girls who want 
tO make their work easier 

That’s modern methods, 
Webster’s free Handbook 
tells which kind, weight and 
finish of MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper to use in simplifying 
your job. For neatly typed 

letters use Star Brand Type- 


Writer Ribbons * 
—Dest fi 
years, = 



















ae tg WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Ission St., San Francisco, Cal 
Main Office 
335 Congress Street, Boston 
, 

















" William Mohr 
OLORFUL as a rainbow. Some 
dainty asan orchid. Othersrichas 

ve 


vet. Inexpensive and easy to grow. 
Descriptive catalog free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


Sole Introducer of the 
Mohr-Mitchell Iris 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, California 
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to select roses for beauty in color 

and form. There are a few of us, 
however, who still like fragrance in 
| the rose. Some of the varieties especi- 
ally fragrant are Hadley, Gruss an 
Teplitz; General McArthur; 
Wallace; Phelia; Hoosier Beauty; Im- 
perial Potentate; Etoile de Hollande; 


I: this day and age, we are prone 





| Irish Sweetness and Rose Marie. 


Dame Edith Helen, that wonderful 


| new rose, has fragrance as well as 





beauty in color and form. 
+ 


| Yy 
Western Gardeners 


Una | 





Planting small garden seeds in | 


straight rows at a uniform depth is 
quite a problem. A good little home- 
made device for this purpose is de- 
signed a good deal like the toy boat 
that one often is called to make for 
Junior. Take a piece of hardwood 
12 inches long, 4 inches wide and 1 
inch thick. Point and bevel one end 
boat fashion. Then secure a piece of 
oak dowelling 12 inches long and saw 
it in half lengthwise, nailing one strip 
the entire length of the “boat” just as 
you would place the “keel.”” With the 
soil in good tilth, one may set a garden 
line, run this little “‘planter’’ along it, 
and find that it leaves a straight, clean 
seed furrow uniformly 4 inch deep. 
a 


Yucca 


Wonder out of barrenness, 
Beauty out of blight; 
Yuccas living gracefully, 
Heads upreared to light. 


Women of the desert, 
Virginal, aloof; 

All the earth their carpet, 
All the sky their roof. 


—ELInor LENNEN. 


+; 


Some. plums are self-sterile, that is, 
pollen from another variety must be 


| provided to fertilize the flower and 


| produce fruit. 





If such a variety as 
Climax has given you no fruit, a 
couple of grafts of another plum such 
as Burbank should be made. Until 
they are ready to flower a temporary 
substitute can be had by putting a 
flowering branch of another variety in 
a can containing water and fastening 
it up to a branch of the tree, so that 
the bees may get the pollen and ferti- 
lize Climax. (Continued on next page 
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casy fawn Jiimmer 





TRIMS WHILE YOU WALK ALONG 
§. 







No tiresome kneeling or 
stooping; cuts grass neatly 
at edge of shrubs, sidewalks, 
where mower does not Leal 
reach. Self-sharpening, = 
spring-action steel shears. * foot handles 
Long strong handles. Thousands in use. 
Descriptive booklet free. 


Sent Postpaid Anywhere 
in U. S. for $2.75. Order yours today. Try 
it out. Money back if not satisfied. 


$275 Klein Mfg. Co. 


posTPAID Box G, Burlington, Ia. 

















carn fobea 


“~LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. 

Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 

perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 

You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 

' AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

, 38 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


— 

















GROW 
the finest 


Send today for our beautiful new illus 

, trated Iris Booklet describing 300 new and 
finer varieties, anyone can grow. Many 
are shown in full color. 


Southern California Iris Gardens 
960 New York Avenue, Dept. S-2 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


TO HANG UP THINGS 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


GLASS HEADS—STEEL POINTS 
Sor photos and wall decorations 
10: Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
Use MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


for heavier pictures 
MILITARY 


San Rafael ccaoemy 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 
























One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U.S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


San Diego Army anaNavy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
par Menai Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 








ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


o A Boarding Schoo] for a limit- 
ed number of boys. Beau- 
tifully situated among the 

orange groves of Southern California, twenty miles from 
Los Angeles. Picturesque setting. Ideal climate. Junior College 
vv.ege Preparation. Lower School. Athletics, Music, Riding, 
Swimming, Go! 


lf. 
Address, The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptnmess assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Agents—$50. weekly selling shirts. No capi- 
tal or experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
Established 40 years. Sampl . Madi Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 


Song, poem or melody writers—Drop a postal 
card today for my bona fide proposition. Don't 
delay. Be convinced. Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. 
Keystone, Chicago. 


Mineral rods on 
arantee, if not satis 

















petiee all money back 
ed after using them three 
-» Elgin, Tex. 


= Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68 
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Old Jupe Pluvius often deceives 
western gardeners. His supply of wet 
goods so generously offered does not 
always come up to expectations in 
building up the soil moisture content. 
So never take his efforts seriously; ex- 
amine the subsoil to a depth of about 
three feet, and irrigate accordingly. 
Over-irrigation, of course, is just as 
detrimental as an under supply, and 
curiosity that will result in regular ex- 
amination of the soil moisture con- 
dition is one of the requisites of 
success in the West. 





To Border the Lily Pool 


Ferns 
Sthertan Iris Gladiolus 


Day Lilies Torch Liltes 


Ornamental Grasses 


Forget-me-nots 








Plant seedling dahlias quite close 
together, about 15 inches apart in 
rows two feet apart. Then, after first 
bloom the undesirable types can be 
taken out to make room for those 
which pay their way. In setting out 
the plants, only about one-fourth of 
the plant should be above the surface. 

+ 

To increase rapidly your stock of 
some cherished variety of perennial 
phlox or Japanese anemone, dig up a 
plant in fall, shake off the soil, cut the 
roots into pieces about an inch long, 
and sow the pieces in flats with about 
one-fourth inch of earth over them. 
They should be kept until spring in a 
cold frame or greenhouse and then be 
potted up for a while before going out 
into the garden. Anchusa italica and 
the named Oriental poppies, which do 
not come true from seed, are propa- 
gated in the same way, but in their 
cases it is best to cut the roots into 
somewhat larger pieces and plant each 
upright in a pot or several in a box. 


+ 


Irrigate berries heavily during the 
fruiting season, as often as once a 
week in the warmer sections of the 
West. And one must not cease to sup- 
ply moisture after the crop is off; fre- 
quent irrigation during the fall has 
much to do with the setting of fruit 
the following spring. 

+ 


Your garden club can add to its 
treasury by taking subscriptions to 
Sunset Magazine. We offer liberal 
commissions. Write to the garden 


club editor of Sunset Magazine, 1045 | 


Sansome St., San Francisco, for par- 
ticulars. 
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“These bargain offers 
made to Sunset readers 
only and orders must 
be sent by mail. Every 
order must be accom- 
panied by coupon at the 


Send 50c. for these 
12 Beautiful "Mums ane 


NO TWO ALIKE 
POSTPAID | 


Grandest Varieties Grown 


STRONG PLANTS 


with Heavy Roots 




















An extraordinary offer to Sunset 
readers—12 choice chrysanthe- 
mum plants, no two alike, in 
cluding giant flowering prize- 
winning beauties. Our selection, 
unlabeled. Grown in our own 
nurseries and shipped direct 
to you. Plant these chrysan- 
themums in your garden and 
they will be the admiration 
of your entire neighborhood 


ORDER NOW 


Send 50c. in silver, stamps, 
or money order for these 12 
gorgeous mum plants (which 
we send postpaid). Now is the 
time to set them out. Remem- 
ber—12 separate and distinct 


12 Delphinium Plants 50c arp 


Exhibition delphiniums in light and dark blue shades. They develop spikes from 
6 to 10 feet tall with matchless semi-double flowers. Now is the time to set 
them out. 12 strong plants for 50c., postpaid. 


VEGETABLE FLOWER Seed 
Seed Bargain Bargain Offer 





15 full-size packets including Kentucky Won- 
der Beans, Refugee Bush Beans, Improved 
Egyptian Beets, Oxheart Carrots, Golden Ban- 
tam Corn, Lemon Cucumbers, Hanson’s Lettuce, 
Red Wethersfield Onions, Curled Parsley, Stra- 
tagem Peas, Icicle Radishes, Giant Swiss Chard, 
Golden Summer Crookneck Squash, Purple Top 


15 full-sized packets, including Semple’s 
Late-branching Asters, Ball's Orange 
Calendula, Calliopsis, Single “Mums, Giant 
Cosmos, Godetias, Helichrysum, Double Lark- 
spur, Tall African Marigold, Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums, Rosy Morn Petunias, Shirley Poppies. 
Salpiglossis, Snapdragon, Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnias. 





Turnips. San Jose Canners Tomatoes. 


All for $1, Postpaid All for $1, Postpaid 


Navlet’s Wildflower Mixture, a riot of color 10 ] 
for the Pacific Coast Garden, packet. .... C. postpaid 


* Tells you what to plant, when to plant, and how to plant. 
1929 Garden Guide Free Shows you how to have a successful garden every month 


in the year. Lists all best varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, plants, shrubs, berries, fruit trees, etc. 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO., Inc. v 


Nurserymen—Seedsmen—Florists 
26 E. San Fernando, San Jose, Cal. 
423-427 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 518 Twelfth St., Oakland, Cal. 
SSBB SS SSSSESSESESSSSSBSSewesesiseseeweseeseseseeeee ees eee eee seesaw eee 
CHAS. C. NAVLET CO., Inc. 
26 E. San Fernando, San Jose, Calif. 
Please send me your big free 1929 Garden Guide. 
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live in the house that gas heats 


- end basement drudgery - 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 


¢ quiet - truly automatic - 


product of 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
376 Lafayette Street, New York 











THE | 
sinew of Hospitality | oo 
a .; &: 
| \/ Ny Nee, 
“ 


whore COOL 
, Wnt Just 
LESS HOT” 


In San Francisco— America’s 
coolest summer city—the average 
temperature is 58°. A vacation 
at The Currr—one of the finer 














Enter the doorway of hotels— may be as gay as you 
this popular hostelry and you f feel at home. choose without one hour of hot 
There’s an at e of 1 discomfort. Convenient to golf, 
which marks the difference “crn the beaches, parks and wonderous 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. motor trips. 500 rooms each with 

Your room, too, has that added touch bath, 4ospacioussuites. Ratesper 
of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- day, per person, $4.00 upwards, 
stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading Wri bookl 
lamp... these are but a few of the features rite for bookiet 
that make you feel at home. of summer jaunts 


Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 
teretoodtenorweenroawee §| OTP CLIFT 
THE HOLLYWOOD AT SAN FRANCISCO 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

















Something 
Besides Scenery 


More inside information about 
Yosemite as promised 


on page I? 


The seeds of the sequoias, the 
biggest trees in the world are about 
the smallest seeds in the business! 
They are covered with a resin, to pro- 
tect them against decay, until they 
find the proper place to germinate, 
which is, strange to say, a layer of 
ashes left by a forest fire. 

Thousands of the little fellows sur- 
vive and thrive. There are more giant 
sequoias in the world today than 
there were when Yosemite was dis- 
covered, though it will be a few thou- 
sand years before they are full grown 
—but it is good to know that there 
will be giants in those days when our 
ninety-ninth great-grandchild is cut- 
ting his teeth on a redwood napkin 
ring. 

Then there are the windfalls of Yo- 
semite, if you are interested in wind- 
falls. Most persons are. 

The atmosphere up on the cliffs, 
three to five thousand feet above the 
floor of the Valley, turns cool more 
quickly, naturally, than that in the 
sheltered Valley. Being cooler and 
therefore thicker, it is heavier and, 
approaching the edge of the cliff, it 
spills over the side just as water does, 
though not always in so orderly a 


manner. 






IT's A GOOD“ IDEA ~ 


to try screwing up the earpiece of 
the phone, if you have difficulty in 
hearing. 








Though unseen and seldom noticed, 
these windfalls are as much a part of 
Yosemite Valley’s features as the 
waterfalls and influence its life. For 
instance, practically every attempt to 
fly an airplane into Yosemite Valley 
has ended in tragedy, due to the in- 
visible windfalls of the place. It is 
doubtful if planes ever will be able to 
fly regularly into the narrow Valley, 
not because there is not room, but 
because of the windfalls. 

Then there is the curious winter- 
time phenomenon of snow banners. 
Winds, whipping across the Yosemite 
high country, often whirl right across 
the top of the Valley, from cliff to 
cliff. When snow is light and dry, the 
winds will carry it out into space, in 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 


An ideal vacation place 
where diversions on land, 
bay and ocean are many and 
varied. 


BOATING 
RIDING 
TENNIS 

SWIMMING 
AQUAPLANING 
FISHING 


Golf on all-grass 18-hole 
courses, the Coronado links 
being within five minutes 
auto ride of hotel. 
cw 
Dancing every night 
except Sunday and 
Monday. 


cow 


SUMMER RATES 
American Plan 
cw 


Greatly improved ferry service between 
San Diego and Coronado 


cw 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 
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HOTEL del CORONADO 
EUROPE oesne22 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600to $1300 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc.) Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 


MEDITERRANE A CRUISE Jan. 29 


$600 and up 
New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, 


Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. 


M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring eae ey = 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
Baffalo, Ellicott Square 


San Francisco, Monadnoek Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Boston, Old South Building 
New York, Equitable Life Bidg. 
St. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway 


Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 








JUNE 


the form of a giant white banner, 
waving like a flag, and suspended sta- 
tionary until the snow is dissipated in 
wild swirls. 

Another winter-time curiosity is the 
ice cone, a great white cornucopia, up- 
side down, at the base of Yosemite 
Falls, formed by the piling up of ice 
fallen from the frozen waterfall. The 
ice cone of Yosemite Falls sometimes 
is as high as a house. 

Nor are the surprises of Yosemite 
confined to natural wonders. The ani- 
mals and birds have their little oddi- 
ties, and the man to see to find out 
about them is the ranger naturalist, 
who is always on the job and who is 
invariably a fount of information. 

Information is always easier to 
take, out under the trees and the 
skies, with plenty of exhibits right be- 
fore you. Realizing this, Uncle Sam 
has arranged to have a staff of most 
engaging and well informed young 
men on hand, in the uniform of the 
National Park Service, to tell people 
about the things that go on in their 
parks—the people’s park, I mean. 

The person who fails to make con- 
tact with the rangers in Yosemite, or 
any other national park for that mat- 
ter, is missing half the fun of seeing 
the wilderness. To know is to enjoy, 
and facts do have a greater tang to 
them when they are flavored with the 
personal viewpoint of a ranger. 

What I have said of Yosemite goes, 
I might add, for most of the wilder- 
ness. In the mountains, in the forests, 
in the desert, or by the sea, there is 
something to see beside scenery. Yo- 
semite is a great place to cultivate the 
habit of looking for something else, 
because there it is easy to find. 
ask a ranger. 
talk about his mountains. He loves 
them, but he wouldn’t stay in them 
long if he couldn’t find something be- 
sides scenery. 





Sunset Travel Service 
(Continued from page 9) 
by the way of Los Angeles: $55.75. 


One way via Salt Lake; one way via 
Los Angeles, or vice versa: $49.60. 

This is not only the cheapest of the 
three, but offers a wider variety of 
scenic pleasure as well. 

Tickets are on sale at the above 
rates from May 15 to September 30, 
with return limit October 31. 

Pullman rates are as follows: 

Oakland to Salt Lake: lower berth 
$9.00, upper $7.20, compartment 
$25.50, drawing room $31.50. 

Salt Lake to Cedar City: lower 
berth $3.75, upper $3.00, compart- 
ment $10.50, drawing room $13.50. 

Lund, Utah, to Los Angeles: lower 
berth $6.38, upper $5.10, compart- 
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Let your tour ’ 
be an 
adventure 





Plan your trip so you will always 

stop at a recognized hotel—where high 

maintained, where the 

food is appetizing, the rooms clean 

and comfortable —where risks 

avoided and respectability is assured. 
Where— 


“Your hotel manager is never a stranger’ 


standards are 





are 


, 


Hotels in the United System 
The ROOSEV Lie T The DURANT 


w York City lint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT 
Kansas City, Mo. 


b t: ‘NJAMIN a ea IN 


hiladelphia 
The OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Wash. 
The HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The BANC ghd T 
Worcester, Mass. 


The ROBE RT Bh AT 


EL CONQU! STADOR 
ucson, Ariz. 


(Dec. to April, inclusive) 


Th 
WASHING TON - YOUREE 
Shreveport, La. 





Free on request 


The ark, N. J. 
ALEXANDE R HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRE NT 


Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg, Pa 
e TEN EYCK 
Albany, N. Y. 
The Sb A 
acuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHES TER 
ochester, N. ¥ 
The SENECA 
aa yma N.Y. 


The NIAGA 
Nees Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE 


Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE f 
Akron, Ohio 


Affiliated: American Hotels Corporation .. . 
Hotels of the South and West, Inc. .. 
Indies Hotel Co.,-Ltd. . . 
Foreign Rep.: C. C. Drake & Co 





IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Toronto 
ROY AL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton 
The CLIFTON 
Niagara Falls 
( May to Sept. inclusive) 
The PRINCE EDWARD 
yindsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
St. John, N. B. 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
The CONSTANT SPRING 
Kingston, Jamaica 


(Opening season 1929-30) 


United 
. Canada-West 


Abroad: U.N.1.T.1.... 


(United Travel, Inc.) 


the Sign 


2 = 
of a Good Hotel 


UNE E ED 


HOrtEES 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 W. 45th St., New York City 
FRANK A. DUDLEY, President 







These booklets 


Amain route 
map in each 





Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 


Lhe 
qe Se 
Dp 


— we La 


“Mothersill’s’’ will make 
your journey by sea, & 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable, pleasant and 
free from distress. 















Sa 





For over 30 years lead- 
ing physicians and trav- 
elers have enthusias- 
tically endorsed its use. 
75¢. & $1.50 at 
Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Lid. 
New York. Montreal, london, Paris 














AROUND SOUTH [ AMERICA 
$450 ROUND TRIP 


LAN yoursummer trip now 

to South America, land of 
beauty, riches, romance. Places 
ofscenic grandeur, commercial 
interest and architectural 
beauty await you. Pleasant 
year ’round climate. 
Travel the McCormick way, on 
modern mail steamers. Com- 
fortable accommodations. 
Plenty of deck room. Excellent 
cuisine. Write for descriptive 
booklets, or see your local 
travel bureau. 


McCORMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
206 West 8th St., 
Los Angeles 
1319 Fourth Avenue, 
Seattle 
109 te rime Portldnd 
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| ment $18.00, drawing room $22.50. 

Los Angeles to San Francisco, lower 
| berth $4.50, upper $3.60, compart- 
| ment $12. 75, drawing room $16.50. 

Because we consider it a delightful 
book in itself, and one that will assist 
you greatly in deciding upon your 
trip, we are mailing you a booklet on 
| the Zion National Park. In it you 
will find listed the hotel rates for ‘the 
| scenic bus trips, horse back rides, etc., 
| that are available. 


| 
| 
| 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 
| Your letter of the 5th has been very helpful 
to us in planning our trip to Seattle and down 
the coast to Los Angeles. You may be assured 
that this information is fully appreciated.— 
| Miss E. H., Montana. 
Many of our readers write 
back to thank us for the 
travel information we send 
them. As Miss E. H.’s letter 
is typical, we are publishing it and 
want to thank her as well as the scores 
| of others that have written in a simi- 
| lar vein. We should be most happy to 
| have Miss E. H. drop in at our office 
'and to have her tell us something 
| about her trip. 
| 





This Month’s Travel - 
Book Selection 


“Combing the Caribbees” by Harry 
L. Foster (Dodd, Mead, $3.00). Be- 
cause we know what a real traveler 
Harry L. Fosteris; because we chuckled 
| our way about the Islands with him 
in his “Tropical Tramp in the South 
Seas,” which was published serially in 
Sunset; because he is the author of 
A. Vagabond in Fiji,” “A Beach- 
comber in the Orient,” “A Gringo in 
Manana-Land” and other fascinating 
| travel books; and because we learned 
many curious and interesting facts 
about life in the West Indies, we rec- 
ommend his latest travel book to you. 

“Combing the Caribbees’” is the 
| story of the author’s apparently naive 
| i apr yak in the less-visited age 
| of the Caribbean telling of life i 

Guadeloupe, voyages to ieadine: 
the Windward Isles and the Vene- 
zuelan coast and of a hike through the 
mountains of black Haiti. It is writ- 
ten in the simple straightforward 
quietly humorous manner which char- 
acterizes all the travel books from 
| Mr. Foster’s pen. 


| 
| 











All inquiries that come to this de- 
| partment are answered by personal let- 
| fer. We print in these columns only a 
| few that we think may represent the un- 
asked questions of numerous others. It 
| is therefore necessary for our readers, 
when querying us, to give their full 
| names and addresses. If F. R., San 
| Francisco, and R. M.C., Oakland, will 
| write us their names and addresses, 
| we shall be happy to help them plan 
| their trips —The Editors. 
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See nearest travel agent or 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s greatest travel system 


621 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 
55 Third Street, Portland 
1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 











Tell your friends about SUNSET—the 
magazine for families living in the West. 














STATEMENT OF THE go gaa MANAGy- 
MENT, CIRCULATIO ETC., UIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AU UST 24 
1912, OF SUNSET. 

Published monthly at San Francisco, California, for 
April 1, 1929. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss: 


Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared L. W. Lane who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 
publisher, L. W. Lane, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; editors, Genevieve Callahan, Lou 
Richardson, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; managing editor, none; business manager, 
none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

L. W. LANE Publishing Co., 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; L. W. Lane, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Albert Ellbogen, 1100 Pittsfield 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill.; Carleton D. Beh, 812 Liberty 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa; Gregory Brunk, 500 Crocker 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) Sunset 
Magazine, Inc., 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

L. W. LANE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
March, 1929. Gail M inner. My commission 





expires September 28, 1930. 
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“Wonders” of the West 


aN 


Answers to the Questions Asked 
on Page 9 


\Y 


1. The wavy line often seen on old 
mission doors is an Indian symbol 
representing the River of Life, which 
never runs straight. One day Man is 
happy, the next day sad. This symbol 
is repeated frequently within the mis- 
sion, on the borders of picture frames, 
altar decorations, and on the windows. 


2. A totem pole is a family register, 
or genealogical tree, sometimes called 
a “totemic tombstone” that those 
who come after may read the family 
history of the clan. The totem pole is 
more social than religious in nature. 
As one writer expresses it, “they tell 
the nursery tales and legends of a 
primitive people.”’ There is always 
some arbitrary mark upon every pole 
by which members of the various 
tribes can distinguish the clan repre- | 
sented. They were used most exten- 
sively by the Indians of the extreme 
Northwestern Coast of North Amer- 
ica and can be found most abundantly 
in and about Alaska. Seattle has a 
very fine totem pole in the center of 
her business district which was 
brought down from the north. 


3. The action of the sun often turns 
the manganese salt in glass to an 
oxide of manganese, which is purplish 
violet in color. Old whisky bottles, 
ketchup bottles and the headlights of 
wrecked machines will quickly turn 
amethyst where they are exposed to 
the sun, while their under sides re- 
main the natural color. 


4. The seeds of the eucalyptus tree 
were brought from Australia by a sea 
captain. Because of their rapid 
growth and their adaptability to the 
climate they soon became very com- 
mon throughout the West and Flor- 
ida, where they were planted in great 
numbers because of their commonly 
supposed protection from malaria. As 
a matter of fact the chief value of the 
eucalyptus, in this regard, is the 
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Travelers Cheques 


WHETHER you travel 100 or 100,000 miles, you 
need “B of I” Travelers Cheques—for convenience, 
and for complete protection of your funds. These 





Free Travel 


Service cheques are assurance against loss through theft or 
et our Travel ~—- Catelessness—if not countersigned. Remember — 
Departmenthelp thieves and hold-up men are not interested in trav - 


you plan your 
trip, make your 
transportation 
and hotel reser- 
vations, and pro- 
vide your travel 


funds. 


elers cheques. They want cash! s» Insure your travel 
funds with California’s Golden Cheques — issued 
and guaranteed by Bank of Italy—resources over 
847 million dollars.» Purchase at any one of 
our 291 banking offices in California. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL Savincs ASSOCIATION 


291 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 

















drainage effected by their roots rather 
than any antiseptic exhalation from 
their leaves. 


5. The redwood tree, unlike the 
Sequoia gigantea, perpetuates itself 
from roots as well as from seeds, and 
when one tree is cut down almost 
immediately a dozen new _ shoots 
spring into being from buds of the 
spreading root system—there is no 
tap root—and form redwood circles. 


6. The “Big Four” were Sacra- 
mento merchants, Leland Stanford, 





Charles Crocker, Collis P. Hunting- 





ton, and Mark Hopkins. 


DIAMOND-end-c-Nalf 
RANCH 


at Hereford, OREGON.... 
. ... by the Old Oregon Trail 


HORSEBACK RIDING 

SWIMMING * BOATING 

HUNTING - FISHING 
PACK TRAILING » ARCHERY 


all in the glorious setting of the 
great west where the mountain 
air invigorates and vitalizes 
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The managers of the Ranch are cowboys “‘born and bred 
in the saddle” and they can certainly show you how to 
ride, shoot and twirl the lariat in true Western fashion. 


For attractive booklet, write to 
MR. and MRS. THOMAS WHITED 


DIAMOND-and-a-Half RANCH 


HEREFORD, OREGON 























SIZABLE army of men and women has been 

working for several weeks now to put to- 

gether this copy of Sunset through which 

you have just read. First there was the 
planning of the book, deciding just what you western 
home and outdoor people would most enjoy reading. 
Then there was the preparation of each manuscript; 
the work of the photographers; the drawings and 
sketches to be made. Advertisers, too, spent much 
time and money in order to give you helpful ideas in 
their advertising copy. Then came the making of 
cuts; the setting of type; the reading of proof; the 
printing; the assembling of pages—each task requir- 
ing hours of time before this June SUNSET was ready 


to be mailed. - 
@ 


Every man and woman working on Sunset takes 
special pride in his or her job; each of us has but one 
idea in mind and that is to please our readers. This 
pride in work explains why Mr. De Lappe, the artist 
who painted the attractive cover, worked it over 
several times before he was willing to have the plates 
made. It explains why “Dad” Linder, who has set 
type on this magazine for more than twenty years, 
refused to give in to a severe illness until he had fin- 
ished setting the last caption on the page on which he 
was working. Many such dramas are enacted daily 
behind the scenes in SunsET but this month in Adios 
we want to tell you of three western men who are 
playing an important part in the ed- 
itorial development of this magazine. 


First will you please meet again 
Mr.Gwynn Officer to whom you were 
introduced back on page 22? Two 
years ago the magazine, ““The House 
Beautiful,” announced a_ national 
contest for architects, offering sub- 
stantial prizes for the best house 
plans submitted. There were many 
entries in this contest, competitions 
from all over the country, but Mr. 
Officer won first place with one of 
his typically western houses. And 
now in Sunset, Mr. Officer will pre- 
sent each month a plan for a western 
house for western home people. We 
are happy to announce that this 
western architect of national reputa- 
tion is to be on the staff of SuNseEr. 
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This issue of SUNSET will 
be read in 150,000 homes. 


During the past four 
months more than 
20,000 new names 
have been added to 


our subscription list. 


and likely would scold if we were to say much about 
him on this page. We do feel, however, that he can- 
not object if we simply quote what Mrs. Francis B. 
King said about him recently in McCall’s Magazine. 


Mrs. King says, ““No one American gardener knows 
more about the iris, probably, than the writer of this 
little pamphlet (referring to Mr. Mitchell’s ‘Adven- 
tures in Gardening’); no one gardens better.” And 
this is the Mr. Mitchell who writes those delightful 
flower articles, and acts as garden advisor in SUNSET. 
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Next we should like to have you meet Edgar Harri- 
son Wileman, Sunset’s Interior Decorator. Last 
month we gave some interesting sidelights on Mr. 
Wileman’s life so at this time we shall merely add 
that he has spent many years not only in the study of 
interior decorating but also in a special study of the 
western home which (with its outdoor living rooms, 
its loggias and the like) is quite different from homes 
in less favored parts of the United States. We are 
very proud to have Mr. Wileman connected with 
SUNSET. 


ans 
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Next month on this page we shall tell you about 
other contributors and consultants, but meanwhile 
please tell your friends and neighbors that SuNSET is 
the magazine of the West, that it goes to western 
families and that its contributors are real westerners. 
We feel that it is not enough, how- 
ever, to give you in this magazine 
the best of articles written by the 
best of western writers, but we are 
trying also to present that material 


Aren’t you glad that we are elimi- 
nating the use of continuations in 
the back of the magazine? This 
means that when you start an article 
in SUNSET you read one page, turn it 
over, continue your reading and go 
right on, uninterrupted, until the 
article is finished. No jumping back 
to page 93 and then on to 106 to find 
out whether you irrigate dahlias 
every day or just once a week! 
When you read Sunser you read 
straight through, for there are inter- 
esting features and good ideas from 
Sunset Gold to Adios. 





the western @ 


SUNSET 
@ magazine for western fami- In fact, some of our readers speak 
lies. 95% of our circulation of SUNSET as the “western magazine 


The second man in this interesting 
trio is Sydney B. Mitchell, Sun- 
seT’s Garden Consultant. Mr. L 








lies west of the great divide. 


What do you think 
about it? Your letters are al- 
ways appreciated. Adios for 


of good ideas.” 








another month.—TuHE Epirors, 





Mitchell is a very modest man 
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S bringrime is “Rug Teme 


t's “@pring again! And Mother 
Nature, wise housekeeper of the 
great outdoors, makes over her wide 
domain for another twelvemonth. 
You, too, like all good housekeep- 
ers, choose Spring as the ideal time 


to transform that little world of your 


creation—your home. You realize, 
of course, that in your scheme of dec- 
oration floors are basic, and that 
nothing can so cheer and freshen your 
home after weary months of Winter 
as the laying of anew rug. Indeed, at 


this season, a new rug—soft, warm, 
colorful—seems like a captured frag- 
ment of the mantle of Spring itself. 

Yes, Springtime is rug time almost 
everywhere. Surely it’s going to be 
in your home, too! There’s a Mo- 
hawk dealer near you, ready with 
the latest Mohawk patterns and 
colorings in every popular weave to 
suit your individual taste and needs. 
And remember: No matter what you 
wish to pay, your rug can always 
be a Mohawk. 


This Pattern is Akbar Seamless Wilton No. 364A 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 


The Mantle 
) of Spring 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
76 Lyon Street 
Amsterdam, New York 

Gentlemen: 

I should like to own a set of 
the revised Mohawk Course in 
Home Decoration, written and 
illustrated in full color by 
Agnes Heisler Barton. I in- 
close 10 cents in stamps to 
cover mailing charges. 

Name 
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